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Growth  of  the  Mission  Church. — Once  more  it  is  granted  to  us 
■gratefully  to  rejoice  in  the  advance  of  our  daughter  Churches  in  the  Far 
East  in  membership  and  in  organisation.  The  figures  tell  their  own 
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:story  of  uninterrupted  blessing  since  the  first  ingathering  at  Pechuia  in 
1854,  after  seven  long  years  of  patient,  strenuous  toil — ‘ faint,  yet  pursu- 
ing,’ devoted,  and  believing.  The  pause  in  that  most  significant  index  of 
progress,  the  self-supporting  pastorates,  is  only  apparent.  At  the  close 
of  the  Mission  year  five  or  six  new  pastorates  were  in  process  of  formation, 
some  of  them  almost  certain  to  be  ready  to  elect  their  own  ministers 
before  the  Synod  assembles. 

The  map  of  South-East  China,  given  on  the  next  page,  prepared  by 
Messrs.  W.  & A.  K.  Johnston  from  their  fine  wall  map  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  shows  the  position  of  ‘ Our  Corner  ’ relatively  to  the  great  cities 
■of  Canton  and  Foochow,  and  to  the  hinterland.  The  map  gives  all  our 
mainland  centres. 

The  Call  of  China  for  the  Gospel.— Our  Missions  are  sometimes  accused 
of  monotony.  Except  the  work  in  Bengal,  a microscopic  interest  in  the 
great  Livingstonia  Mission,  and  the  aboriginal  Congregations  in  For- 
mosa, our  part  in  the  Mission  service  is  confined  to  Chinamen.  But 
is  there  another  Mission-field  as  momentous  or  as  hopefid  ? Four 
hundred  millions  of  a capable  people  south  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  now 
pouring  enterprising  throngs  north  iuto  Mongolia  and  Siberia  ; south 
and  west  into  Australia,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
iSiam,  India,  Ceylon;  east  into  Japan.  Hawaii,  America;  and  wherever 
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South-East  China. 


they  go,  pushing,  thrifty,  prosperous  ; if  this  nation  can  be  taken  cap- 
tive for  Christ  the  Chinese  Church  will  become  a great  Missionary  force, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Gospel  will  be  near. 

And  the  Chinese  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  Western  teachers.  The 
Empress-Dowager’s  gift  of  10,000  taels  (^l^fiO)  for  the  ‘Lockhart  Medical 
College  ’ in  Pekin  (in  whose  equipment  and  administration  the  American 
Presbyterians,  the  American  Congregationalists,  and  the  London  Missionary 
Society  are  combining)1  does  not  indeed  mean  any  real  change  of  feeling. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  to-day,  as  much  as  when  in  1900  she  issued  the 
edict,  ‘ Exterminate  all  foreigners,’  that  remarkable  woman  hates  the  bar- 
barians, to  whom  only  under  irresistible  constraint  does  she  profess  friend- 
ship. And  the  Manchu  mandarins  round  about  her  are  mostly  of  the  same 
mind.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  Chinese  people,  nor  yet  with  at  least  many 
of  the  officials  and  the  gentry  throughout  the  Empire.  The  Missionaries  often 
receive  from  people  of  all  classes  invitations  to  establish  services  in  new 
centres,  usually  accompanied  by  an  offer  to  provide  a place  of  worship.  The 
Viceroy  of  the  province  of  Shantung  has  asked  Dr.  Timothy  Richard,  the 
distinguished  Baptist  Missionary,  who  has  frequently  been  called  on  to  advise 
high  officials  as  to  necessary  reforms,  to  send  him  copies  of  the  Christian 
Bible,  that  he  may  distribute  them  amongst  his  subordinates.  ‘ When  they 
understand  Christianity  better,’ he  says,  ‘anti-Christian  feeling  will  all  die 
away.’  A college  in  Wenchow,  a station  of  the  Methodist  Free  Church 
Mission,  was  opened  last  year,  the  opening  service  attended  by  the  Taotai 
and  thirty  of  his  chief  officials  in  their  robes  of  office,  along  with  the  gentry 
of  the  city,  and  a hundred  students  from  a Government  College  twenty 
miles  away.  A conference  was  held  last  August  in  a great  city  in  Shantung 
(Ching-chow-fu)  to  consider  the  adaptation  of  Mission  methods  to  the  situation 
which  has  arisen  since  the  Boxer  massacres.  Some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  local  mandai’ins  were  present  by  invitation  and  listened  with  every  sign 
of  appreciation  while  the  necessity  of  crowning  secular  instruction  by  religious 
training  was  enforced.  The  Missionaries  in  Tientsin  report  a new  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars  and  the  gentry  to  meet  them  as  friends  and  equals, 
and  that  this  makes  their  work  easier  amongst  the  common  folks.  Missionaries 
all  over  China,  our  own  amongst  them,  say  that  non-Christian  parents,  quite 
knowing  that  the  Mission  schools  exist  for  the  primary  purpose  of  propagat- 
ing the  Christian  faith,  are  perfectly  ready  to  send  their  boys,  not  indeed 
desiring  that  they  should  become  Christians,  but  openly  acknowledging  that 
the  influence  of  the  Mission  school  is  towards  good  character.  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald Little’s  crusade  against  footbinding  is  securing  helpers  everywhere.  She 
has  induced  great  viceroys,  and  even  the  Empress-Dowager,2  to  issue  proclama- 
tions denouncing  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  this  ancient  hateful  custom.  In 
Hunan  and  Hupeh,  Buddhist  and  Taoist  temples  are  being  turned  into 
Government  schools,  the  people  entirely  indifferent  to  the  ‘ sacrilege  ’—the 
idols  in  the  Hankow  temples  gathered  into  one  temple  (the  others  to  be  used 
as  schools)  so  saving  the  worshippers,  the  officials  say  with  grim  humour,  the 
trouble  of  searching  among  the  temples  for  the  god  they  want  to  please  ! 
There  is  a ready  sale  for  Scripture  portions,  and  an  eager  demand  for  the 
useful  publications  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society — so  great  indeed,  that 

1 The  alliance  of  the  three  Missions  goes  beyond  the  College  for  the  training  of 
native  doctors.  They  propose  to  co-operate  also  in  a College  for  general  higher  educa- 
tion and  in  a Theological  College,  an  example  of  union  and  economy  in  the  use  of  the 
Mission  force  which  might  with  advantage  be  widely  imitated. 

2 The  Manchu  women  do  not  bind  their  feet,  so  that  the  Empress  is  not  hard  to  per- 
suade to  assist  this  beneficent  movement. 


they  are  largely  pirated  by  native  printers,  sometimes  anti-Christian  senti- 
ments interpolated  in  the  unauthorised  editions. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  think  that  difficulty  for  the  Mission  and  the 
Church  is  all  past  and  persecution  now  unknown.  Secret  societies, 
sometimes  anti- foreign,  oftener  anti- dynastic,  are  endemic ; and  Chris- 
tians still  sometimes  suffer  at  their  hands  robbery  and  violence.  An 
anti-foreign  propaganda  has  been  revived  in  Hunan,  though  in  that 
once  furiously  anti-foreign  province  there  are  now  many  Christian 
churches.  Here  and  there  unfriendly  officials  harass  the  Christians  in 
every  possible  way.  Yet  the  Christian  Mission  proceeds  all  over 
China  with  unprecedented  freedom,  the  people  listen,  the  churches 
increase.  And  freedom  for  the  work  is  all  that  the  Protestant  Missions 
desire — in  this  widely  differing  from  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  whose 
interference  in  every  quarrel  in  which  an  adhei’ent  of  theirs  (or  a man  willing 
to  become  an  adherent)  is  involved  and  whose  constant  browbeating  of 
the  magistrates  are  drawing  on  them  much  passionate  resentment.  People 
and  magistrates  and  viceroys  are  all  learning  to  discriminate  between 
the  two  Missions : the  one  asking  only  liberty  of  action,  the  other 
demanding  political  power.  When  the  years  of  fierce  persecution 
ceased  in  Madagascar,  and  a friendly  queen  (Ranavalo)  was  on  the 
throne,  on  a great  State  occasion  she  said : ‘ This  also  is  my  word  to 
you,  ye  under  heaven,  in  regard  to  the  praying  [the  Christian  worship]  : 
it  is  not  enforced,  it  is  not  restrained.’  It  is  a reason  for  devout  grati- 
tude to  God  that  the  Chinese  authorities  also  are  for  the  most  part 
neither  enforcing  nor  restraining  the  praying.  ‘ A time  of  wonderful 
opportunity  and  success  ’ is  the  record  of  the  past  year  from  Protestant 
Missions  in  practically  every  province  of  China.  The  returns  of  com- 
municant membership  in  all  the  Protestant  Missions  in  China  given  in 
the  last  Report  to  the  Synod,  and  now  brought  up  to  the  end  of  1903, 
have  in  them  the  same  joy  and  hope  as  the  figures  already  cited  from 
the  reports  of  our  own  workers. 

In  1842  ....  6 Communicants 

„ 1860  ....  1,000 

„ 1877  ....  13,035 

„ 1890  ....  37,287 

„ 1898  ....  80,682 

„ 1900  ....  112,808 

„ 1903  ....  144,000 

This  last  number  is  the  more  cheering,  because  thousands  of  the 
Christians  were  massacred  in  1900.  The  additions  to  the  membership 
of  Chinese  Protestant  Churches  since  then  must  have  exceeded  40,000. 

Revival  in  the  Daughter  Church.— But  even  more  hopeful  than  the 
numerical  growth  of  the  Chinese  Church  is  its  advance  in  intelligence 
and  fervour.  The  Churches  at  home  are  giving  thanks  for  a great 
awakening  within  and  beyond  their  borders  of  serious  concern  about 
the  unseen  and  the  Eternal — in  Wales,  in  London  and  other  large 
centres  of  population,  and  in  remote  rural  districts.  There  is  a similar 
movement  on  the  Mission-field.  The  intellectual  stir  over  all  China  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  roughly  interrupted  by 


the  massacres  and  the  punishments  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1900.  But  scarcely  had  peace  been  restored,  than  there  was  again  a 
loud  demand  for  a better  education  for  Chinese  youth  than  reciting  and 
imitating  ancient  classics.  Already  there  are  Government  Colleges  in 
many  provinces,  more  or  less  efficient.  These  will  be  non-Christian, 
perhaps  anti-Christian.  But  for  Christian  institutions  offering  a sound 
Western  training,  with  a Christian  atmosphere  and  intention,  there  is 
room  and  call.  Besides  the  universal  desire  for  some  acquaintance  with 
the  secrets  of  Western  strength,  there  has  arisen  amongst  thoughtful 
Chinamen  a consciousness  that  the  empire  cannot  be  saved  without  a 
moral  regeneration,  and  some  feeling  that  the  Christian  faith  holds  the 
only  living  moral  ideals  for  individuals  and  for  nations. 

Dr.  Timothy  Richard  was  discoursing  a few  months  ago  in  the  Summer 
Palace  in  Pekin  on  Christian  civilisation  to  an  audience  of  high  officials. 
He  told  them  that  the  hope  of  China  lies  in  obedience  to  the  two  great 
commandments  of  Jesus — love  for  God  and  love  for  man.  ‘It  is  true,’  they 
exclaimed.  ‘We  shall  try  that  way.’  Chinese  politeness!  Yet  it  means 
something  to  have  the  Missionary  summons  echoed  and  not  hooted  and 
cursed  in  the  Imperial  Palace. 

But  of  even  larger  cheer  is  a new  quickening  of  the  Chinese  Church 
— the  ‘ unemotional  ’ Chinese  swept  by  the  Spirit  of  God  into  hitherto 
unheard  of  passions  of  penitence  and  trust  and  love.  There  is  a 
Christian  Church  in  anti- foreign  Hunan,  vigorous  and  earnest : a 
veritable  miracle  of  grace.  In  every  corner  of  the  land  there  is  some 
real  interest  in  the  Gospel— some  actual  eagerness  to  know  what  the 
Christian  religion  means — whence  its  power  to  cleanse  lives  and  make 
the  weak  strong  and  calm.  And  in  our  own  Churches  there  is  a genuine 
revival. 

Like  the  Welsh  Revival  it  began  in  prayer.  In  the  autumn  of  1903 
Missionaries  from  all  parts  of  the  province  of  Fukien,  gathered  for  a few 
weeks  of  rest  at  Kuliang,  a hill  resort  north  of  our  Chinchew  district,  formed 
a Fukien  Prayer  Union — impelled  by  ‘an  almost  universal  feeling  among 
the  Missionaries  and  the  Native  Ministry  that  there  is  a want  of  spiritual 
power  in  the  Church.’  The  Prayer  Union  laid  hold  of  the  native  Church, 
and  at  once  began  to  bear  fruit.  A Church  Conference  at  Chaochowfu  in  the 
end  of  that  year  was  remarkable  for  the  ring  of  sincerity  and  humility  in  the 
addresses  by  native  brethren.  At  one  of  the  meetings  Dr.  Cousland  urged  that 
‘ Christ  not  only  said  “ Come  unto  Me,”  but  “ Abide  in  Me,”  and  pled  for  a 
full  surrender  to  Him  now.’  And  while  he  was  speaking  every  one  felt  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  indeed  working  in  hearts.  At  the  closing  session  of  the 
Conference  ‘there  were  few  who  were  not  touched,  and  many  were  deeply 
moved.  We  Missionaries,’  writes  Dr.  Cousland,  ‘all  received  a blessing  too. 
What  such  meetings  mean  to  us  in  China  cannot  be  expressed.  But  at  least 
one  is  led,  as  never  before,  to  feel  the  reality  of  spiritual  power  and  of  God’s 
presence.  It  is  no  longer  merely  plodding  on  teaching,  preaching,  and  healing, 
with  here  one  and  there  another  slowly  coming  to  God,  but  there  is  a peep 
into  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  Spirit’s  gracious  manifestations.’ 

Last  autumn  the  Fukien  Missionaries  were  again  in  large  numbers 
at  Kuliang.  They  were  addressed  there  by  two  Keswick  speakers,  Mr. 
Walter  Sloan,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  (an  Elder  in  one  of  our  own 
London  churches),  and  the  Rev.  J.  Stuart  Holdep,  M.A.  It  was  a time 


of  wonderful  refreshing.  Our  own  brethren  came  back  to  their  posts 
resolved  to  try  to  bring  the  blessing  to  the  Churches  in  their  care.  Con- 
ferences have  been  held  at  Chinchew,  the  chief  speaker  Mr.  Beattie  ; 
and  at  Changpu,  the  chief  speaker  Mr.  Campbell  Brown,  who  also  took  a 
large  part  in  Conferences  at  Huian,  Siokhe,  and  Changchew,  stations  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  American  Reformed  Presbyterians. 
These  Conventions,  largely  attended  by  the  Chinese  Church  officers  and 
members,  have  been  distinguished  by  unprecedented  intensity  of  feeling 
and  sense  of  power  from  on  high. 

‘ In  Chinchew,’  Mr.  Beattie  says,  ‘the  Native  Church  has  been  experi- 
encing a fresh  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  its  members.  We  believe  that 
God  is  about  to  work  mightily,  first  in  the  Church  and  then  through  the 
Church  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  We  are  preaching  the  fulness  of 
the  Spirit  as  the  only  endowment  which  can  make  the  Church  God’s  effective 
instrument  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  heathen.  God  has  been  answering 
prayer  wonderfully,  and  our  hearts  are  full  of  praise  and  gladness.’ 

Of  the  Changpu  Convention,  Dr.  Howard  Montgomery  writes  : — 

‘ It  was  a time  of  great  blessing  to  the  pastors  and  people,  and  to  all  of 
us  who  were  present.  The  first  Sunday  we  were  in  Changpu  was  a wonder- 
ful day.  In  the  morning  there  was  a Baptismal  Service : two  young  men 
and  five  women  received  into  the  Church,  the  service  conducted  by  one  of 
the  native  pastors.  Then  at  the  usual  Sunday  Morning  Service  Mr.  Brown 
spoke.  In  the  afternoon  a Communion  Service  was  conducted  by  the 
Changpu  pastor,  and  the  church  was  full  to  overflowing  : an  impressive 
service,  the  pastor  preaching  a most  helpful  and  appropriate  sermon.  The 
evening  meeting  was  a testimony  meeting.  Mr.  Beattie  asked  that  no  one 
would  speak  beyond  actual  experience.  When  the  meeting  was  thrown 
open,  for  over  two  hours  one  after  another  stood  up  and  testified  to  the 
blessing  received,  almost  all  confessing  failures  and  lack  of  power  in  previous 
days.  Some  were  quite  overcome  and  could  scarcely  speak,  and  tears  of  peni- 
tence and  joy  were  not  an  uncommon  sight.  The  women  also  had  a testimony 
meeting  by  themselves  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  told  by  the  ladies  that 
it  was  wonderful  the  way  they  spoke  and  testified,  the  same  conviction  of 
previous  lack  of  power  and  the  same  experience  of  new  blessing  being 
expressed  by  many  of  them.’ 

The  students  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Colleges  are  catching  the  fire.  An 
agent  of  the  Scandinavian  Missionary  Alliance,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Franson, 
addressed  students’  meetings  in  Foochow  and  Amoy.  The  Foochow 
meetings  resulted  (writes  an  American  Congregational  Missionary)  in 
request  for  prayer  that  the  Spirit  of  God  might  take  possession  of  them 
by  fifty  of  the  students,  ‘ Among  them  our  choice  young  men,  those  who 
have  been  with  us  for  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  years — men  who  know 
the  truth,  for  whom  much  prayer  has  been  offered,  and  on  whom  much 
labour  has  been  spent ; young  men  who  have  been  “ thinking  on  these 
things  ” for  a long  time,  but  who  have  felt  the  fear  that  comes  from 
hearing  the  jests  and  talk  of  others.’ 

Mr.  Franson’s  Amoy  meetings  were  attended  by  similar  signs  of  the 
Divine  presence. 

‘ There  was  quite  a movement  among  our  Anglo-Chinese  College  boys,’ 
writes  Mr.  H.  J.  P,  Anderson.  ‘ A dozen  professed  faith  in  Christ. 


THE  ANGLO-CHINESE  COLLEGE,  AMOY. 


DR.  HOWIE  AND 


MR.  GEORGE  EDE. 


BAY-PAY:  FIVE  CHRISTIAN  GENERATIONS. 


LaterjMr.  Beattie  held  some  meetings,  at  which  we  trust  many  received  the 
fulness  of  the  Spirit.  Our  most  earnest  boys  are  following  with  keenest 
interest  the  conferences  now  being  held  at  different  centres,  and  we  are  ex- 
pecting a great  awakening  when  it  comes  to  our  turn  to  have  a conference 
in  Amoy.’ 

And  so  the  entrance  is  abundant — a people  quick  to  listen  and 
believers  prepared  for  whole-hearted  service.  Surely  the  Home  Church 
will  not  bid  the  Mission  fold  its  arms  and  refuse  to  advance — rauch  less 
compel  the  abandonment  of  any  part  of  the  work  to  which  in  the  good 
Providence  of  God  our  hands  have  been  put,  and  which  vindicates  its  right 
to  our  faith  by  manifold  tokens  of  the  blessing  of  God. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Only  two  appointments  were  made  in  1904:  a 
Ministerial  Missionary,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Oldham,  a brilliant  Westminster 
College  Student,  added  to  the  Amoy  staff,  and  a Medical  Missionary, 
Dr.  J.  Howard  Montgomery,  son  of  a distinguished  Belfast  Minister, 
the  Rev.  H.  Montgomery,  and  himself  coming  to  us  with  a high  reputa- 
tion, who  was  sent  to  Changpu  to  take  the  place  of  an  honoured  worker 
called  to  his  rest. 

The  Missionaries  who  have  gone  out  recently  are  making  good  headway 
with  the  languages  they  will  have  to  use.  Mr.  Oldham  had  studied  Chinese 
* character  ’ with  marked  success  under  Professor  Giles  of  Cambridge,  but 
the  Amoy  vernacular 1 must  be  acquired  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  Chinchew,  Mr.  Wallace  in  Swatow,  Mr.  Band  in 
Wukingfu,  Dr.  Robert  Morison  in  Mr.  Monro’s  Mission,  Ranaghat,  Bengal, 
have  all  done  well  at  their  language  examinations.  Dr.  George  Whyte,  in 
Swatow,  had  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  great  Mission  Hospital  immediately 
on  his  arrival.  Now  that  Dr.  Lyall  has  returned,  and  in  vigorous  health, 
his  young  colleague  will  be  able  to  give  himself  to  language  studies,  to  which 
(if  it  had  been  possible)  he  ought  to  have  been  free  to  devote  his  time  and 
strength  in  his  first  year. 

The  Mission  has  suffered  sorely  during  the  year  by  death  and  resigna- 
tion. Last  April  Dr.  Howie  passed  away,  after  the  brave  struggle  of 
years  with  lung  disease  ; a unique  personality,  mourned  deeply  by  his 
Missionary  brethren,  and  laid  to  rest  amidst  every  sign  of  the  passionate 
sorrow  of  the  people  of  Changpu.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Cross  was 
driven  home  by  ill  health  from  Engchhun,  where  for  eleven  years  he  had 
been  labouring  with  striking  success — the  first  Missionary  to  reside  in 
that  city. 

‘ When  we  went  to  Engchhun,’  Dr.  Cross  sa^s,  ‘ all  the  footing  we  had 
was  a small  preaching  hall  with  a room  attached  ; the  usual  attendance  ten 
men  and  four  women.  Now  there  is  a large  Hospital,  from  which  have  gone 
out  five  trained  Christian  doctors  into  private  practice.  A pastorate  has 
been  formed,  boys’  and  girls’  schools  established,  work  amongst  the  women 
carried  on,  twelve  stations  opened  in  the  district  instead  of  two.  From  the 
first  I was  deeply  impressed  by  the  large  opportunity  a doctor  had  of  making 

1 ‘ To  acquire  Chinese,’  said  the  Rev.  Wm.  Milne,  who  went  to  China  in  1812  to  be 
Dr.  Morrison’s  colleague,  and  who  when  he  wrote  of  the  language  had  been  attacking  it 
for  two  years — ‘ to  acquire  Chinese  is  a work  for  men  with  bodies  of  brass,  lungs  of  steel, 
heads  of  oak,  hands  of  spring-steel,  eyes  of  eagles,  hearts  of  apostles,  memories  of 
angels,  and  lives  of  Methuselah.  Still  I make  a little  progress  ’ ! To  he  able  to  preach 
in  this  language  in  a year  is  a splendid  achievement. 


friends  with  every  class  in  the  community.  Therefore  I made  this  my  busi- 
ness, and  my  success  in  this  will  always  be  to  me  a precious  possession.  I 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  literary  classes  and  the  commercial  classes, 
ever  having  in  view  the  necessity  of  disarming  their  suspicion  of  foreigners 
and  foreign  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  making  it  more  easy  for  native 
helpers,  like  the  pastor  and  others,  to  come  to  close  quarters  in  discussion  on 
religious  questions  with  heathen  gentlemen  who  were  my  friends.  It  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  persistently  carried  on  for  years,  and  which  eventually  I 
know  will  bring  abundant  fruit,  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  heathenism 
itself  would  dissolve.’ 

On  one  of  the  closing  days  of  the  year  a great  grief  came  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Johnson — the  death  of  their  five-year-old  boy,  Norman,  a 
bright  happy  little  fellow,  after  a long  painful  illness  ; and  scarcely  had 
the  present  year  begun  when  one  of  our  most  devoted  workers  was  taken 
from  us,  Mr.  George  Ede,  a lovable,  cheerful  Missionary,  whose 
twenty-one  years’  work  as  a teacher,  in  Formosa  and  in  Hakkaland,  has 
been  of  high  value.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  ordered  home  from  Rampore 
Boalia  in  poor  health ; happily  he  has  made  large  progress  towards  re- 
covery. Dr.  Landsborough  had  to  take  a health  voyage  to  Australia, 
from  which  he  returned  much  invigorated.  Other  illnesses  have  for  the 
most  part  happily  passed  away. 

Dr.  McGregor  of  Amoy. — The  Committee  welcomes  with  much  satis- 
faction the  nomination  of  our  distinguished  senior  Missionary,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  McGregor,  D.D.,  of  Amoy,  to  the  Moderatorship  of  this  year’s 
Synod.  Dr.  McGregor  has  just  completed  his  fortieth  year  of 
Missionary  labour,  gifted  and  fruitful  all  along,  and  especially  influential 
during  the  time  in  which  he  has  been  the  head  of  the  Amoy  Theological 
College,  and  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  efficient  training  of  the 
preachers  and  pastors  of  our  own  and  the  American  Reformed  Amoy 
Missions.  To  put  him  in  the  Chair  of  the  Synod  is  a fitting  recognition 
of  prolonged  and  successful  service.  It  is,  besides,  a fresh  proof  of  the 
Church’s  faith  in  her  Foreign  Missions  and  of  her  resolve  that  they  shall 
be  generously  maintained.  In  both  lights  the  news  of  Dr.  McGregor’s 
unanimous  and  cordial  nomination  has  been  joyfully  greeted  on  the  field 
as  the  Church’s  gratitude  for  high  worth  and  an  expression  of  her  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  Mission  cause.  Mr.  Maclver  speaks  for  all  the 
Missionaries  when  he  says,  ‘ We  were  delighted  to  hear  that  Dr.  McGregor 
is  to  be  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  1905.’ 

Presbyterian  Union  on  the  Mission  Field. — The  first  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  India  met  at  Allahabad  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  The  Assembly  was  constituted  by  delegates  from  seven  out  of 
the  eleven  Presbyterian  Missions  in  India — the  Missions  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  American  Reformed  Church  (with  whose  Amoy 
Mission  our  own  is  united  in  Presbyteries  and  Synod),  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  Established  and  the  United  Free  Churches  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Rampore  Boalia  Mission  of  our  own  Church. 

Forty-eight  members  of  Assembly  were  present.  One  of  Dr.  Duffs  early 
converts,  the  Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterji,  was  called  to  the  chair.  When,  as  it  is 
confidently  expected  they  will  ere  long,  the  other  Presbyterian  Missions 
join  the  united  Church,  the  General  Assembly  will  represent  a Communicant 


membership  of  some  25,000,  and  a Christian  community  of  nearly  100,000. 
The  deliberations  of  the  first  General  Assembly  were  harmonious,  and  the 
Union  has  been  welcomed  with  much  enthusiasm. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  of  China  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  formed  in  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year,  and  the  Committee  asks  the  Synod  to  give 
permission  to  our  Missionaries  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  union. 
The  action  of  the  Chinese  Presbyterian  Churches  in  regard  to  the 
union  will  be  decided  by  themselves  in  their  Presbyteries  and  Synods. 
The  Home  Churches  are  only  asked  to  sanction  the  entrance  of  their 
Missionaries  into  the  united  Church. 

Union  negotiations  were  initiated  at  a Conference  of  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sionaries in  Shanghai  in  1901.  On  the  Union  Committee,  Dr.  McGregor, 
Dr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Barclay 1 represented  our  own  Missions,  and  a memo- 
randum by  Dr.  Gibson,  suggesting  a plan  of  union,  formed  the  basis  of 
discussion  at  the  first  Session  of  the  Committee,  lasting  seven  days,  in 
October  1902.  In  November,  1903,  the  Committee  had  its  second  meeting, 
and  came  to  an  agreement  regarding  the  terms  of  union.  It  will  meet 
again  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  and  if  the  Home  Churches  have 
by  that  time  intimated  consent,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  China  will  be 
constituted  and  its  first  General  Assembly  be  held  probably  before  the 
end  of  1905. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  China  the 
doctrinal  standards  are  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms  ; 
only  the  Manchurian  and  Amoy  Presbyterian  Churches  having  adopted 
short  Articles  of  F aith  for  themselves.  Each  Church  is  to  carry  into 
the  union  its  own  standard,  and  all  doctrinal  decisions  and  deliverances 
of  the  General  Assembly  are  to  be  governed  by  the  consensus  of  these 
documents,  until  such  time  as  the  Church  may  formulate  its  own 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  Church  is  to  be  independent  of  the  Home 
Churches,  while  the  foreign  Missionaries  will  have  seats  in  its  courts, 
but  be  ‘ subject  in  discipline  to  the  courts  of  the  Home  Church  only.’ 

The  General  Assembly  will  meet  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  or  five 
years,  and  will  be  composed  of  one  Chinese  minister  and  one  Chinese 
ruling  elder  for  every  seven  in  a Presbytery,  and  one  foreign  Missionary 
for  every  seven  having  a seat  in  a Presbytery.  The  Provincial  Synods  will 
meet  annually,  six  in  number — the  Synods  of  Manchuria,  North  China, 
Central  China,  Southern  Fukien  (including  Formosa  if  the  Formosan 
Churches  enter  the  united  Church),  East  Kwangtung  and  West  Kwang- 
tung  ; each  Synod  to  be  composed  of  the  Chinese  ministers  and  the  Mis- 
sionaries having  a seat  in  any  of  the  Presbyteries  within  its  bounds,  and 
one  Chinese  elder  from  each  Session. 

Every  interest  seems  to  be  safeguarded  in  these  proposals,  and  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  Synod  will  gladly  welcome  the  drawing 
together  into  one  Native  Church  of  all  the  churches  gathered  and 
organised  by  Presbyterian  Missions  in  China.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  China  will  be  a good  deal  stronger  than  the  Presbyterian 

1 Probably,  though  a place  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  China  will  be  offered  to 
the  Formosan  Missions,  ours  and  that  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church,  it  will  be 
found  more  expedient  that  they  should  enter  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Japan 
Formosa  being  a province  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
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Church  of  India.  Its  Communicant  membership  will  considerably 
exceed  35,000,  and  its  ordained  Chinese  ministers  will  number  nearly 
100,  the  male  Missionaries  superintending  this  large  work  numbering 
close  on  200. 

A still  larger  movement  towards  union — contemplating  the  federation 
of  all  the  Protestant  Churches  of  China — has  been  begun.  A circular  was 
addressed  to  all  the  Protestant  Missionaries  in  the  Empire,  asking  for  their 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  and  advantage  of  agreement  regarding  four 
important  questions  : (1)  Should  there  be  prepared  one  hymn-book  for  the 
Chinese  Church  ? (2)  Should  the  same  terms  be  employed  everywhere  for 

the  hall  in  which  street  preaching  is  carried  on,  and  for  the  church  in  which 
the  Christian  Congregation  assembles  for  worship  ? (3)  Could  there  be 

agreement  regarding  the  names  for  God  and  for  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  to  which 
there  has  been  a long  and  sometimes  a vehement  controversy)  ? (4)  Is  im- 

mediate federation  of  the  Churches  possible,  with  the  hope  beyond  of  closer 
union  1 Almost  all  the  Missionaries  answered  the  questions,  and  from 
90  to  97  per  cent,  were  in  favour  of  action  along  these  lines,  and  of  the 
ultimate  formation  of  one  Christian  Church  in  China. 

The  Medical  Work.- — The  evangelistic  importance  of  this  arm  of  the 
Mission  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Its  necessity  as  the  means  by 
which  the  good  will  of  the  people  can  be  secured  and  the  peaceable 
establishment  of  the  Mission  in  a new  centre  effected  has  indeed  almost 
ceased.  The  lands  lie  freely  open  to  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  But 
in  China  and  Formosa  a large  proportion  of  the  candidates  for  baptism 
continue  year  by  year  to  ascribe  the  first  turning  of  their  hearts  towards 
the  Christian  faith  to  the  Mission  Hospitals — at  visits  paid  by  them- 
selves, or  because  of  what  patients  had  reported  of  marvellous  help 
they  had  received,  and  of  teaching  to  which  they  had  listened.  It  is 
satisfactory,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  point  to  the  undiminished  numbers 
of  men  and  women  who  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  Mission 
doctors,  and  who  carry  back  to  their  towns  and  villages  grateful 
impressions  of  exceeding  kindness  and  of  the  message  which  always 
accompanies  the  medical  relief. 

More  than  40,000  individual  patients  are  reported  as  having  been 
dealt  with  at  ten  of  our  fourteen  hospitals  ; the  Suabue  hospital  not  yet 
built,  and  no  return  having  been  possible  of  work  done  at  Engchhun  and 
Changpu,  or  in  the  W.M.A.  Hospital  at  Swatow.  In  the  ten  hospitals 
there  were  8,274  in-patients,  all  of  whom  would  be  seen  daily  or  even  oftener 
while  under  treatment.  The  actual  calls  on  the  doctors  may  be  gathered 
from  an  additional  figure,  the  93,689  attendances  of  dispensary  patients, 
first  and  return  ; to  which  falls  to  be  added  also  the  medical  care  of  the 
Mission  Staff  and  of  the  pupils  in  the  educational  institutions  in  the  different 
Mission  compounds,  besides  the  4,500  operations,  many  of  them  difficult 
and  serious. 

This  great  work  has  been  done  at  an  astonishingly  small  cost  to  the 
Mission  funds.  Full  details  of  the  local  income  (from  fees,  donations,  &c.) 
and  the  total  expenditure  of  our  five  largest  hospitals — Swatow,  Tainan, 
Chaochowfu,  Chinchew,  and  Wukingfu  — have  been  supplied.  These 
hospitals  have  647  beds.  Last  year  they  dealt  with  6,853  in-patients  and 
15,203  out-patients,  besides  995  patients  visited  in  their  own  homes.  The 
whole  outlay,  apart  from  the  salaries  of  the  Mission  doctors,  was  £1,268  ; 
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in  London  the  same  amount  of  hospital  and  dispensary  work  would  have 
cost  between  £60,000  and  £70,000.  Three-fourths  of  the  £1,268  was  met 
by  fees  and  donations  provided  locally,  and  only  £368  came  from  the  home 
funds. 

All  the  Hospitals  aim  at  self-support ; in  this  acting  on  lines  now 
practically  universal  in  Mission  Hospitals,  small  fees  are  charged,  the  very 
poorest  to  whom  a fee  would  be  a burden  being  treated  without  charge. 
The  in-patients  are  supplied,  for  a payment  of  2 \d.  or  3d.  daily,  with 
three  meals  from  the  Hospital  kitchen,  and  a small  profit  accrues  to 
the  Hospital ! Several  of  our  Hospitals  have  paying  wards,  which  are 
freely  used  by  well-to-do  patients.  A fee  is  required  from  those  who 
come  to  be  cured  of  the  opium  habit.  Donations  are  invited  from 
patients,  from  the  rich  Chinese,  from  the  foreign  community.  The 
Tainan  Hospital  in  such  ways,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  doctor’s  salary 
as  medical  officer  to  the  Consulate,  is  self-supporting.  The  other 
Hospitals  are  approaching  this  goal. 

The  carrying  on  of  the  medical  work  during  the  furloughs  of  the 
Mission  doctors  is  always  a perplexing  problem,  and  in  connection  with 
its  discussion  the  question  of  the  permanency  of  the  Mission  Hospitals 
has  begun  to  be  considered.  When  the  Native  Churches  are  ripe  for 
independence,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Mission  Hospital  ? Probably 
the  solution  of  both  problems  lies  in  the  training  of  native  Christian 
doctors  and  their  ultimate  maintenance  by  the  Native  Church.  The 
Committee  is  now  asking  our  own  Mission  doctors  whether  already  it 
would  not  be  possible  amongst  their  Chinese  assistants  to  find  men 
who  could  be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  at  least  some  part  of  the 
medical  work  during  the  foreign  doctor’s  absence  from  the  field. 

The  Week  of  Prayer. — If  the  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer 
were  to  be  measured  by  the  special  offerings  (self-denial  or  thanks- 
giving) gathered  then,  we  should  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
annual  call  to  special  prayer  for  the  Mission  enterprise  is  not  touching 
the  heart  of  the  Church. 

In  the  hope  of  evoking  a greater  interest,  alike  in  the  summons  to  con- 
certed prayer  and  in  the  appeal  for  such  assistance  as  might  be  contributed 
in  association  with  the  supplications  and  thanksgivings  of  our  Congrega- 
tions, a definite  object  was  selected  for  these  gifts.  Church  building  will  be 
required  in  our  Mission  districts  on  a considerable  scale  in  the  immediate 
future  to  replace  rented  and  adapted  Chinese  houses  no  longer  sufficient  for 
public  worship.  A Church  Building  Fund,  to  supplement  local  efforts  by 
grants  and  loans,  was  set  before  our  people  as  a purpose  meriting  liberal 
support.  The  response  has  been  disappointing.  Little  more  than  £200  was 
raised,  and,  after  meeting  the  expense  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  literature, 
only  about  £170  remains. 

If  the  Church  could  but  realise  how  generously  Mission  Congrega- 
tions often  give  for  the  erection  of  their  places  of  worship,  it  could  not 
but  be  that  adequate  help  would  be  accorded  to  a fund  of  this  sort. 
The  most  recent  instance — one  of  many  quite  as  remarkable — is  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Campbell  Moody.  A new  Church  is  urgently  needed  in 
Chianghoa  City,  the  Congregation  having  outgrown  its  present  incon- 
venient meeting-house.  The  Congregation,  made  up  of  very  poor 
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people,  celebrated  the  ninth  anniversary  (December  18,  1904)  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Moody  and  Dr.  Landsborough  in  Formosa  by  starting 
a Chianghoa  Church  Building  Fund.  On  that  day  they  subscribed 
nearly  £60,  and  some  of  the  poorest  members  undertook  to  rear  ‘ Gospel 
pigs,’  the  sale  of  which  and  contributions  still  to  come  in  will  bring  up 
the  amount  the  people  themselves  are  raising,  Mr.  Moody  says,  to  more 
than  £1  per  member. 

‘ Few  of  our  Chianghoa  Christians  can  earn  £1  in  a month.  Our 
servant  boy,  who  feeds  himself  and  gets  12s.  a month,  is  giving  24s.  for  the 
Building  Fund  ; and  our  old  friend,  ex-scavenger  Chin,  is  handing  over  the 
£2  that  he  had  saved  up  for  his  own  coffin.  (In  China  somewhere  about  a 
man’s  sixtieth  birthday  his  loving  children  sometimes  present  him  with 
a coffin.)  Our  saintly  pastor,  Mr.  Lim  Hak-kiong,  with  an  annnal  income 
of  about  £19,  is  offering  no  less  than  £5.  If  I could  tell  you  how  women, 
with  needlework  and  by  various  means,  are  scraping  their  pound  or  two 
pounds  together,  you  might  be  even  more  surprised.  We  reckon  that  our 
church,  seating  some  500  persons,  will  cost  not  less  than  £300,  besides  the 
cost  of  the  site.’ 

As  some  Congregations  have  from  the  first  entered  heartily  into  the 
idea  of  a Self-denial  Week,  or  of  a Special  Thankoffering  to  accompany 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Week  of  Prayer  itself,  accepted  as  an  annual  invitation  by  all  Presby- 
terian Churches  throughout  the  world,  is  observed  in  many  quarters 
where  the  further  proposal  of  marking  the  week  by  some  Mission 
donation  has  not  commended  itself,  the  Committee  asks  the  Synod  to 
continue  both  appointments ; and,  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  the 
work,  to  resolve  that  the  Week  of  Prayer  gifts  shall  again  be  assigned 
to  our  Foreign  Missions. 


AMOY  DISTRICT. 

(Including  the  stations  superintended^  hy  the  Missionaries  resident  at  the 
centres,  Amoy , Engchhun,  Chincheiv , and  Ghangpud) 

I.  Amoy. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Dr.  McGregor,  Rev.  Henry  Thompson  and 
Mrs.  Thompson,  Rev.  George  M.  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Oldham  ; Mr.  H.  F.  Rankin  (Principal  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College) 
and  Mrs.  Rankin,  Mr.  Henry  J.  P.  Anderson,  M.A.  (Second  Master  in 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College)  ; and  Misses  Johnston,  McGregor,  Usher, 
and  Gordon. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Ng  Hwai-tek,  Kho  Seng-iam, 
Yu  Nai-hu,  Li  Sin-to,  Yu  Un-sin,  along  with  Na  Ju-khoe  and  Lim- 
Po-tek  (the  two  native  Missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Amoy  Churches). 

Amoy  is  our  oldest  Mission  centre,  work  having  been  begun  there 
by  Dr.  J.  Young  and  Mr.  Burns  in  1850. 

Roman  Catholic  Missions  were  planted  in  the  Amoy  district  long 
ago.  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  who  was  associated  with  Dr.  Medhurst  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Classical  Chinese  (Wenli),  was  the  first 
Protestant  Missionary  who  visited  Amoy,  in  the  course  of  voyages  along 
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the  Chinese  coast  between  1830  and  1834.  Mr.  Abeel,  of  the  American 
Reformed  Mission,  settled  here  in  1842,  and  in  1844  the  London 
Missionary  Society  established  its  Amoy  Mission. 

The  Theological  College. — In  the  absence  of  Dr.  McGregor,  Mr. 
Thompson  has  charge  of  the  College.  There  were  19  students  in  the 
First  Term,  reduced  to  15  later  in  the  year.  The  classes  followed  the 
usual  course — as  in  all  our  Colleges,  working  at  Church  History, 
Dogmatic  Theology,  Exegesis,  the  Elements  of  Western  Science,  the 
Chinese  ‘ Character,’  and  the  Chinese  Classics  ; these  last  studies  mainly 
in  order  that  the  preachers  and  pastors  may  be  equipped  for  any 
encounter  with  Chinese  literary  men. 

The  College  year  was  marked  by  a melancholy  event — the  secession  of 
the  College  Tutor,  an  ordained  minister,  a man  of  ability  and  genuine 
worth,  led  away,  curiously  enough,  by  a young  Chinaman,  a ‘ Seventh  Day 
Adventist,’ 1 who  came  up  from  Sumatra  to  gain  a knowledge  of  the  Amoy 
dialect.  The  College  Tutor,  Mr.  Keh  Nga-pit,  went  down  to  Canton,  and 
there  was  immersed  by  an  Adventist  Missionary.  The  Presbytery  then 
declared  him  no  longer  one  of  its  ministers,  and  of  course  he  was  set  aside 
from  his  office  in  the  College.  His  influence  in  the  Church  caused  some 
unsettlement,  but  the  losses  of  members  were  few,  and  the  controversy  has 
ceased. 

Mr.  Keh’s  place  in  the  College  was  filled  temporarily  by  the  Minister 
of  South  Street  Church,  Chinchew,  Rev.  Tan  Soan-leng,  our  first 
ordained  pastor,  whose  large  Congregation  generously  gave  him  up  for 
the  College  Session,  but  only  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  keep  him  in  Amoy.  Mr.  Tan  did  splendid 
work  in  the  College,  and  his  sermons  in  the  Douglas  Church  have 
greatly  stirred  the  Congregation  worshipping  there. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College. — Besides  our  Anglo-Chinese  College 
there  are  two  other  institutions  in  Amoy  offering  a ‘ Secondary  ’ Eng- 
lish education  on  the  same  lines,  with  the  grave  exception  that  in  them 
there  is  no  Christian  ‘ atmosphere.’ 

One  of  these  is  a Japanese  College,  significant  of  the  impressive  fact  that, 
as  one  result  of  its  success  in  the  War  with  Russia,  Japan  aims  at  becoming 
the  tutor  of  China  in  her  assimilation  of  Western  civilisation  ; and  Japan  is  a 
non-Christian  country,  though  not  unfriendly  to  Christian  Missions.  The 
other  Anglo-Chinese  College  is  also  entirely  secular.  It  was  promoted  by 
the  American  Consul  and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  because  of  this 
patronage  secured  the  support  of  the  Chinese  officials  and  money-help  from 
wealthy  Chinamen. 

In  all  148  names  were  on  the  roll  of  our  own  Anglo-Chinese  College 
during  the  year,  the  highest  number  at  one  time,  130.  Mr.  H.  J.  P. 
Anderson  has  been  in  charge  of  the  College  since  (early  in  the  year) 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Chinchew  went  north  to  his  own  station.  Miss  Mac- 
gowan,  of  the  L.  M.  S.,  has  been  acting  as  an  Assistant  in  the  College,  and 

1 This  body,  whose  birthplace  is  the  United  States,  maintains  that  Saturday  is  still 
the  appointed  weekly  day  of  rest  and  worship.  Besides  its  views  on  baptism,  it 
advocates  quite  a bundle  of  crotchets,  some  of  them  mischievous,  of  which  English 
Baptists  know  nothing. 
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Mr.  Thompson  and  two  of  the  L.  M.  S.  staff1  (Messrs.  Joseland  and  Mac- 
gowan),  with  Mr.  Milward,  of  the  Scottish  Bible  Society,  have  all  taken 
part  in  the  class  work.  Mr.  Rankin  reached  Amoy  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  and  the  College  has  now  once  more  its  full  staff. 

The  lads  have  attended  ‘ fairly  regularly,’  Mr.  Anderson  says,  ‘but  they 
have  still  something  to  learn  in  this  respect,  though  distinctly  improving. 
They  have  worked  hard  and  obtained  good  marks  at  our  periodical  examina- 
tions. It  is  a pleasure  to  teach  them.’ 

The  English-speaking  Society,  with  essays  and  debates,  has  been  of  real 
service.  A noteworthy  feature  of  the  essays  has  been  the  beginnings  they 
have  shown  of  some  real  patriotic  feeling  amongst  the  older  lads.  Fifty 


years  ago  Abbe  Hue  tried  in  vain  to  induce  some  Chinamen  he  met  in  an 
inn  to  talk  about  Imperial  politics.  ‘ The  mandarins,’  they  said,  ‘ are  paid 
to  attend  to  affairs  of  State.  We  should  be  great  fools  to  want  to  do  poli- 
tical business  for  nothing.’  But  Christian  teaching  makes  patriots  ; and 
Mr.  Anderson  says  that  his  lads  are  taking  a real  interest  in  the  reforms 
which  are  being  boldly  called  for  all  over  China. 

Of  more  distinctly  religious  impressions  there  are  happy  signs.  A 
weekly  Y.M.C.A.  meeting  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  sixty,  the 

1 The  London  Missionary  Society  contributes  £200  annually  towards  the  salary  of 
the  second  master,  and  its  Amoy  Missionaries  have  two  seats  on  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  College. 
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meetings  conducted  by  the  lads  themselves.  A daily  prayer  meeting 
has  been  maintained,  at  the  request  of  the  boys  themselves — with  an 
average  of  ten  present — the  time  so  spent  given  up  out  of  their  own 
dinner  hour.  This  meeting  has  largely  contributed  to  what  Mr.  Ander- 
son describes  as  ‘ the  splendid  Christian  tone  of  the  College.’  The  most 
earnest  of  the  Christian  lads  devote  their  Saturday  half-holiday  to 
preaching  expeditions  in  the  villages  near  Amoy.  The  special 
meetings  in  the  College  already  spoken  of,  addressed  by  Mr.  Franson 
and  Mr.  Beattie,  were  seasons  of  real  revival.  A dozen  of  the  lads 
professed  faith  in  Christ.  Five  have  joined  the  Church,  and  a good 
many  more  are  candidates  for  Baptism.  The  importance  of  the  College 
and  the  blessing  it  is  already  bringing  to  its  pupils  are  great. 

One  of  the  pupils,  Tian  Phai  Tek,  fourteen  years  of  age,  ‘a  fine  Chris- 
tian,’ Mr.  Anderson  says,  wrote  an  Essay  on  the  ‘ Advantages  of  Christianity 
for  China.’  Its  English  is  struggling,  but  its  sentiments  are  of  most  hopeful 
intei’est.  Some  sentences  may  be  cited  : — 

‘ China  is  in  lack  of  something  that  will  ameliorate  her,  and  make 
her  a great  and  permanent  nation.  Christianity  proves  to  be  her  real 
desire.  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism  have  had  time  enough  to 
manifest  their  powers,  to  exhibit  to  her  what  they  can  do  for  her, 
and  if  they  are  really  powerful  they  must  have  done  great  success, 
instead  of  failure.  In  other  words,  they  are  religions  which  merely  obstruct 
the  advancement  of  China,  and  keep  her  a standstill ; they  are  religions  which 
foster  vice  ; and  are  religions  which  retard  the  progress  of  mankind.  But 
Christianity  is  a safe  and  sufficient  basis  for  the  reformation  of  any  nation. 
Perhaps  someone  may  say  that  Christian  religion  is  no  better  than  Con- 
fucianism. Well,  let  them  state  as  fully  as  they  can  the  advantage  got  from 
Confucianism.  Has  there  any  religion  as  Christianity  that  meets  and  satisfies 
the  demand  of  human  mind  ; that  attaches  itself  to  everything  that  goes  into 
the  real  civilisation  and  progress  of  the  world  1 Certainly  not.  Thereby 
China  may  hope  that  her  subjects  will  be  made  honest,  self-respecting,  de- 
voted to  duty,  possessed  with  a sense  of  responsibility,  lover  of  truth  and 
Iionour,  true  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow-men  and  to  their  God.  Mines 
might  open,  the  working  of  metals  might  prosper,  and  hitherto  wealth  might 
be  accumulated.  The  men  of  authority  would  not  covet  the  people’s  wealth, 
the  soldiers  might  have  adequate  supply,  and  the  habit  of  “squeezing  ” might 
be  abolished.  We  hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  all  the  people  in 
China  shall  know  their  mistakes  and  that  they  might  turn  to  worship  the 
True  and  Living  God  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things.’ 

Scripture  Translations. — The  Mission  whose  ingathering  of  converts 
and  organisation  of  Churches  is  to  have  the  promise  of  permanency  must 
provide  its  Christian  people  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue. 
■Our  Missionaries  have  from  the  beginning  set  themselves  to  this  great 
task — translating  and  issuing  from  their  printing  presses  Gospels, 
Psalms,  Epistles,  the  Prophets,  subjecting  each  fresh  issue  to  careful 
revision,  aiming  at  a complete  Bible  in  each  of  the  vernaculars  they 
use.  In  Formosa  most  of  the  Chinese  speak  the  Amoy  dialect ; but  one 
or  two  of  the  Congregations  there  are  made  up  of  Hakka  immigrants. 
The  Straits  Settlements  immigrant  Chinese  are  either  Swatow  or  Amoy 
’people.  The  Babas  speak  Malay,  and  a complete  Malay  Bible  is  in 
their  hands.  Three  vernacular  versions  are  therefore  required  in  our 
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Mission — Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Hakka.  The  Synod  will  be  interested 
to  learn  what  progress  has  been  made. 

In  Ataoy  the  three  Protestant  Missions — our  own,  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society’s,  and  the  American  Reformed— have  co-operated  in  pre- 


paring translations,  and  the  whole  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  has 
been  rendered  into  the  vernacular  and  printed  in  Roman  letters,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Bible  has  been  a 
possession  of  the  Amoy  Churches  for  more  than  twenty  years  (the  New 
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Testament  for  at  least  thirty  years)  and  has  had  a large  circulation.  A 
thorough  revision  is  in  contemplation,  but  the  Missionaries  are  waiting  the 
issue  of  the  Union  Version  in  the  three  ‘ character  ’ forms  in  which  it  is 
being  prepared  (‘  High  Wenli,’  ‘ Easy  Wenli,’  and  Mandarin),  so  that  cha- 
racter and  vernacular  versions  may  correspond. 

In  Swatow  Mr.  Duffus  began  a translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  vernacular  in  1876,  and  the  last  book  (Hebrews)  is  ready  for  the  press — 
the  printing  of  the  whole  New  Testament  in  Roman  letters  in  one  volume 
being  now  in  hand,  to  be  completed,  it  is  hoped,  during  the  present  year. 
Of  the  Old  Testament,  Genesis,  Ruth,  II.  Samuel,  some  of  the  Psalms, 
Jonah,  Haggai,  Zecliariah,  and  Malachi  have  been  issued. 

In  our  Hakka  district,  a translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  Roman 
letters,  made  by  the  Basel  Missionaries  (whose  Hakka  field  lies  to  the  west 
of  ours,  a range  of  hills  between),  has  been  in  circulation.  The  system  of 
Romanising  is,  however,  different  from  that  followed  by  any  other  Mission, 
and  the  dialect  differs  considerably  from  that  spoken  by  our  Hakka  people  ; 
so  that  the  Basel  translation  has  not  been  popular  in  our  Churches.  A 
selection  from  the  Psalms  and  a Daily  Text-book  in  the  Wukingfu  dialect 
are  the  only  Scripture  translations  sent  out  so  far  by  our  Hakka  brethren. 
Mr.  MacTver’s  great  literary  undertaking,  his  Hakka  Dictionary,  being 
now  nearly  through  the  press — the  herculean  task  of  twenty  years — he 
hopes  to  give  some  time  to  Scripture  translation.  The  differences  in  dialect 
of  the  Wukingfu  and  Samho  districts  are  happily  not  large,  so  that  one 
Hakka  version  will  suffice  for  both. 

The  Native  Churches.— There  have  been  many  deaths  amongst  the 
Chinese  Christians  in  recent  months.  The  Anhai  pastor  and  his  son, 
the  Changpu  pastor’s  wife,  a number  of  elders,  have  all  been  carried 
away,  some  of  them  by  plague.  The  revival  in  the  Churches,  of  which 
some  account  has  been  given  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  reached  the 
Schools,  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Chinese  College.  Mr.  Franson  was  the 
means  of  bringing  not  a few  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  avow  their  deter- 
mination to  enter  on  the  Christian  life. 

The  Kio-lai  pastor,  Mr.  Tan  Khe-hong  (whom  the  Amoy  Council  is 
inviting  to  accept  the  honourable  and  responsible  post  of  College  Tutor),  tells 
Mr.  Thompson  that  his  Church  greatly  needs  a reviving.  ‘ It  is  like  an  old 
dried-up  tree.’  The  sense  of  need  is  the  best  preparation  for  a coming 
awakening.  At  one  of  the  Kio-lai  stations  (Hoe-pi)  an  unpaid  preacher, 
Elder  Ong  Han-liang,  conducts  the  services,  and  the  audiences  are  increasing. 
In  another  district  (Phan-liong)  the  plague  has  been  rife,  and  perhaps  in 
consequence  there  is  a turning  from  idols  and  a movement  towards  the  light. 
In  Au-po,  where  Mr.  Tan  Khe-hong  lives,  his  ministry  is  fruitful,  the  Con- 
gregation growing  in  numbers  and  ready  access  to  the  people  granted. 

Mr.  Thompson's  College  work  threw  most  of  the  care  of  the  stations 
on  Mr.  Wales,  who  describes  the  year  as  one  of  unusual  difficulty  and 
trial — plague,  trouble  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  persecution  in  diverse 
forms,  clan  fights  (in  which  our  people  did  not  find  it  easy  to  keep  them- 
selves from  being  entangled),  all  disturbing  the  work. 

‘Quite  recently,’  Mr.  Wales  says,  ‘ I passed  through  a village  the  half  of 
which  was  totally  wrecked  and  uninhabited.  This  same  village  had  also 
caused  considerable  damage  to  the  village  with  which  it  was  at  feud ; several 
men  had  already  been  killed  in  the  fighting,  and  the  whole  affair  arose  out  of 
the  stealing  of  some  grass  on  the  hillside.  There  are  Christians  living  in  the 
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village,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  trying  and  difficult  their  position 
may  become.  Near  Anhai  a few  weeks  ago  a fight  with  deadly  weapons 
took  place  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Japanese  Buddhist  sect. 
These  things  form  no  small  part  both  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Church  and  the 
worries  of  the  Missionary.’ 

Anhai. — This  pastorate  is  passing  through  its  second  vacancy  within 
a few  years.  Their  pastor  was  translated  to  Engchhun  in  1899,  and, 
after  several  unsuccessful  calls  had  been  given,  they  had  a licentiate, 
Kho  Chit-Seng,  settled  over  them— a happy  settlement,  but  a very 
difficult  sphere,  from  which  death  by  plague  has  removed  him,  ‘ a 
loyal  labourer,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a pastor.  The  Congregations  in 
the  town  of  Anhai  are  larger  than  ever  before.  The  Church  was 
enlarged  last  year,  and  further  enlargement  will  probably  soon  be 
necessary.  The  W.M.A.  Biblewomen  do  most  useful  work  in  this  and 
in  the  Kim-chi  pastorates.’ 

Kwan-kio. — This  is  one  of  the  Anhai  stations,  and  troubles  of 
several  kinds  (the  ill-health  of  their  preacher  one  of  the  most  serious) 
seem  to  have  been  for  them  the  occasion  of  new  life  : 1 growing  slowly  in 
numbers  and  also  in  grace.’ 

‘ When  I first  visited  the  Church,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,’  writes  Mr. 
Wales,  ‘ there  was  an  adherent  who  had  been  coming  regularly  to  Church 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  the  only  obstacle  to  his  becoming  a Church 
member  was  that  he  kept  a shop  for  selling  x-equisites  for  idolati’ous  worship. 
All  these  years  constant  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  him  to  give  it  up 
and  gain  his  livelihood  by  some  other  means.  After  twenty  years  he  has 
taken  the  plunge  and  has  been  l'eceived  into  the  Church,  and  now,  to  his 
immense  surprise,  he  is  making  more  out  of  his  new  business  than  he  did  out 
of  the  old  ! It  is  a strange  case,  to  have  been  eager  and  sincere  enough  to 
come  regularly  to  Church  for  twenty  years,  and  yet  all  the  time  to  have 
lacked  the  moral  coui’age  to  do  the  one  thing  needful ; and  (grim  irony  !)  to 
find  now  that  all  along  he  had  been  deceiving  himself — that  his  fears  of  finan- 
cial loss  had  been  groundless.’ 

Dissensions  between  preacher  and  people  and  between  the  people  them- 
selves are  hindering  progress  at  some  of  the  Anhai  stations.  Chioh-chi 
wishes  to  have  its  own  ordained  pastor:  $270  are  already  provided  for 
stipend,  and  promises  of  future  subscriptions  are  satisfactory.  The 
unhappy  thing,  which  may  make  the  Presbytery  delay  its  sanction,  is  a 
lack  of  good  feeling  in  the  Church,  some  of  the  members  not  even  on 
speaking  terms.  How  like  it  all  is — the  progress  and  the  pain — to  the 
Apostolic  Churches ! The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  would  meet  the 
Anhai  circumstances,  the  bright  and  the  dark  alike. 

Kim-chi  Pastorate. — Mr.  Wales  has  found  most  cheer  in  the  Kim-chi 
(Chi-bay)  Congi’egations.  They  have  lost  heavily  by  death  : the  Chi- 
bay  Boys’  School  has  just  been  reduced  in  numbers  fi’om  80  to  13, 
deaths  of  parents  having  takeix  boys  away.  But  the  pastoi’ate  ‘ never 
loses  heai’t.’ 

‘ For  four  or  five  yeai’s  they  have  carried  on  work  at  Gekhau,  six  miles 
away,  their  members  preaching  there  every  Sunday.  Four  Gekhau  men 
have  now  been  received  into  membership — the  worst  chai’acters  of  the  place, 
now  as  energetic  for  good  as  they  were  previously  for  evil.  One  of  the 
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heathen  inhabitants  says  that  the  place  is  safe  to  live  in  now  ! I was  present 
when  they  were  baptized.  One  man  clutched  very  tightly  something  under 
his  coat — his  romanized  New  Testament,  the  mainstay  of  his  life.  The  Kim- 
chi  Session  ask  a preacher  for  Gekhau,  they  to  pay  the  whole  of  his  salary 
and  themselves  open  another  place  ! The  Gekhau  chapel-keeper  has  done 
excellent  work.  The  pastor  says  of  him  that  he  has  a temper  not  to  be 
trifled  with  ; but  his  unwearying  zeal  makes  a deep  impression  on  the 
heathen,  and  the  Christians  gladly  bear  with  him  for  his  many  virtues.  He 
is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  will  sometimes  continue  preaching  to  the 
heathen  till  he  spits  blood.  Zeal  tells  in  China  without  a doubt. 

‘ This  pastorate  is  splendid  and  unselfish  in  its  generosity.  On  a recent 
Sunday  when  I was  present  they  took  a collection  for  the  sufferers  from  the 
flood  at  one  of  the  most  distant  of  the  American  stations.  They  saw  in  our 
little  “ Church  News  ” that  many  of  the  Christians  had  been  made  homeless 
and  destitute  by  the  disaster,  and  they  sent  them  $40  as  an  expression  of 
sympathy.’ 

The  Southern  Pastorates. — Pechuia,  Bay-pay,  and  Liong-bun-see  are 
the  cause  of  much  discouragement.  In  Pechuia  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Mission  were  gathered  by  Mr.  Burns  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  the  first 
station  to  call  a pastor.  Tan  Soan-leng  was  ordained  there  twenty-eight 
years  ago.  Yet  not  a single  member  was  added  to  this  Church  last 
year.  The  whole  district  seems  lifeless  : it  waits  for  the  shower  of 
blessing  which  seems  close  at  hand.  Mr.  Wales  thus  ends  a report, 
whose  fidelity  and  frankness  will  increase  the  confidence  of  the  home 
Church  in  our  brethren  on  the  field : — 

‘ Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  tokens  of  rich  blessing  de- 
scending upon  the  Church  in  some  parts  of  the  Amoy  field,  and  one  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  these  bones  shall  also  live.  There  is  always  a 
dawn  after  the  night.  The  additions  to  the  membership  in  the  Amoy  Pas- 
torates have  been  as  follows  Pechuia,  none  ; Bay-pay,  six  by  baptism  and 
two  who  were  baptized  in  infancy  ; Liong-bun-see,  five  by  baptism  and  one 
baptized  in  infancy  ; Anhai,  11  by  baptism  ; and  Kim-chi,  20  by  baptism.’ 

II.  Engchhun^ 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Hope  Moncrieff,  M.A.  ; Dr.  Preston  Max- 
well and  Mrs.  Maxwell ; Misses  Ross,  Ewing,  J.  Ewing ; Dr.  Margaret 
Edith  Bryson.  The  Mission  established  itself  in  Engchhun  in  1894. 

Ordained  Chinese  Minister. — Rev.  Lim  Un-Jin. 

The  Hospital.-— Dr.  Maxwell  reached  Engchhun,  where  he  succeeds 
Dr.  Cross,  just  beforeChristmas.  The  new  Hospital  will  be  built  next 
autumn,  replacing  the  inconvenient  and  straitened  building  in  which, 
notwithstanding,  Dr.  Cross  did  much  admirable  work.  The  money  for 
the  Hospital  has  been  contributed  specially.  Dr.  Maxwell  found  the 
difference  of  dialect  between  Engchhun  and  his  old  station,  Changpu, 
to  be  so  slight  that  he  was  able  to  preach  in  Engchhun  on  the  Sunday 
after  his  arrival.  The  secession  from  the  Church  which  occurred  two 
years  ago  is  not  yet  quite  healed,  though  the  bitterness  of  feeling  of 
that  time  is  passing,  and  Dr.  Maxwell  thinks  the  prospects  of  the 
Mission  work  in  and  round  the  city  to  be  bright.  Dr.  Edith  Bryson, 
who  went  to  Engchhun  a year  ago  to  take  up  the  medical  work  amongst 
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the  women,  has  gone  down  for  a time  to  Chinchew,  to  be  beside  Dr. 
Edith  Patou. 

The  Pastorate. — The  thirteen  stations  of  the  Engchhun  Pastorate 
constitute  an  unwieldy  parish  for  Pastor  Lim,  with  large  distances. 
The  city  Church  is  not  yet  as  strong  as  it  was  before  the  secession,  but 
any  deficiency  in  its  finance  has  been  made  up  by  the  generosity  of  the 
outlying  stations.  Tek-hoe,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  flood  of  last  summer 
by  which  the  Church  was  destroyed,  and  the  preacher  and  his  wife  and 
grandson  drowned,  has  contributed  $60  for  the  pastor’s  stipend,  and 
has  raised  $300  for  its  new  church.  This  Congregation  and  also  Pi-o, 
away  to  the  south,  hope  ere  long  to  be  able  to  call  and  maintain  pastors 
for  themselves.  ‘ During  my  six  years  here,’  Mr.  Moncrieff  says,  ‘ there 
has  been  a marked  advance  along  self-supporting  lines.’ 

Mr.  Moncrieff  has  had  a busy  year,  itinerating  among  the  stations 
and  assisting  in  the  educational  work  in  the  city.  He  has  been  en- 
couraged by  signs  of  continued  progress : the  people  willing  to  listen  to 
the  Gospel,  the  preachers  increasing  in  efficiency  and  ready  to  take  part 
in  the  open-air  preaching,  which  is  always  a feature  of  their  periodical 
gatherings  for  conference  and  Bible  study.  The  Missionary  Super- 
intendent, who  sets  himself  to  train  his  native  helpers,  to  lead  them  out 
to  towns  and  villages  and  show  them  how  to  preach  in  the  streets,  who 
supervises  the  schools,  and  who  keeps  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of  the 
Churches,  cannot  be  an  idle  man.  But  it  is  gladness  and  reward  to  see 
the  Christian  community  growing  in  both  numbers  and  intelligence. 
Mr.  Moncrieff  was  looking  for  a time  of  blessing  when,  in  its  turn,  early 
in  the  present  year,  Engchhun  should  have  such  a Convention  as  had 
stirred  Chinchew  and  Changpu,  Changchew  and  Siokhe. 

Colportage. — The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  renders  valuable 
assistance  to  our  work  at  many  of  our  centres  by  supporting  Chinese 
colporteurs,  who  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Missionaries. 
Three  of  these  are  given  to  Mr.  Moncrieff,  receiving  from  the  Society  a 
small  salary  and  five  cash  (half  a farthing)  for  each  Gospel  they  sell. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Milward,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  presented  1,000 
Gospels  to  the  Engchhun  preachers  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied 
to  the  Preachers’  Fund. 

There  is  a ready  sale  in  this  district  for  Gospels  and  other  Scripture 
portions,  as  is  the  case  in  every  province  of  the  Empire.  Both  the  Scottish 
Bible  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  effected  ‘record’ 
distributions  of  Chinese  Scriptures  last  year.  More  than  a million  portions 
and  New  Testaments  were  sold — not  given  away — by  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  colporteurs  ; and  as  the  Chinese  regard  everything  in  print  as 
semi-sacred,  all  of  these  will  find  readers.  It  is  a happy  note  of  the  universal 
interest  in  the  Christian  faith. 


III.  Chinchew. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  C.  Campbell  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Rev. 
Alan  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A. ; Dr.  Paton  and  Mrs.  Paton ; Misses  Gra- 
ham, Ramsay,  Duncan,  MacArthur ; Dr.  Edith  M.  Paton. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers.— Revs.  Tan  Soan-leng,  Ngo  Hong-pho, 
Tan  Beng-phiau,  Ko  Tsui-hong,  Ng  Chhong-hai,  Ngo  Siu. 
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Work  was  begun  in  Chinchew  in  1863,  but  not  till  1880  did  the 
Mission  establish  itself,  Dr.  Grant  opening  what  had  been  a hostile  city 
‘ at  the  point  of  the  lancet.’  He  was  the  first  resident  Chinchew 
Missionary. 

The  Hospital. — The  medical  work  is  still  a specially  prominent 
branch  of  the  Mission  operations  in  this  great  city  with  its  200,000 
people  and  its  numerous  literary  men  (Chinchew  is  a centre  for  the 
Triennial  Government  Examinations).  There  are  two  well-equipped 
hospitals,  with  111  beds,  always  fully  occupied,  the  General  Hospital 
in  charge  of  Dr.  B.  Lewis  Baton,  the  W.M.A.  Hospital  in  charge  of  his 
sister,  Dr.  Edith  Paton. 

‘The  hospitals,’  says  a recent  visitor,  ‘present  this  contrast  to  a home 
hospital,  that  the  patients  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  bed.  Unless  quite 
helpless,  they  are  always  either  sitting  up  or  walking  about.’  The  in- 
patients  in  the  two  hospitals  last  year  numbered  871  ; the  out-patients 
3,179  ; while  the  number  of  visits  to  the  hospitals,  first  and  return,  was 
18,353  ; each  patient  being  seen  and  prescribed  for,  besides,  day  by  day  as 
long  as  he  or  she  was  in  the  hospital. 

One  of  the  students  in  the  General  Hospital  went  out  to  practise  for 
himself  in  the  Hui-an  district,  half  a day’s  journey  to  the  north,  where 
there  is  a London  Missionary  Society  Mission.  At  the  Chinchew  Con- 
vention amongst  the  many  who  received  blessing  were  two  of  the 
Hospital  students. 

‘ In  the  case  of  one  of  them,’  Dr.  Paton  writes,  ‘ his  earnestness  dates 
from  an  attack  of  plague  he  had  a year  or  two  ago,  when  he  was  given  up 
for  dead  and  preparations  for  the  funeral  were  begun.  He  often  speaks  of 
the  vision  he  had  when  he  went  down  to  the  gates  of  death.  Quite  an 
earnest  spirit  now  pervades  all  the  students,  which  is  shown  in  the  more 
hearty  way  they  go  into  the  wards  to  speak  to  the  patients. 

‘ Mr.  Ang,  a literary  man  from  Englai,  came  to  look  after  his  son  who 
was  to  undergo  an  operation,  and  was  much  interested  in  all  he  saw  as  well 
as  heard.  He  had  heard  something  of  the  Gospel  at  Englai.  He  gave  up 
opium  ten  years  ago.  He  used  to  smoke  some  two  shillings  worth  a day,  and 
usually  prepared  it  himself,  but  one  day  he  sent  his  son  to  buy  some.  Three 
shops  were  tried  in  vain  j the  first  shopkeeper  was  ill,  the  second  had  just 
run  out  of  opium,  in  the  third  shop  the  opium  was  on  the  fire,  not  quite 
ready.  Mr.  Ang  in  anger  vowed  he  would  not  touch  opium  again.  For 
seventeen  days  and  nights  he  was  in  the  greatest  misery,  but  he  kept 
his  vow. 

‘ Early  in  the  year  a Mr.  Sia  appeared  one  day  from  Siong-See.  He  was 
at  one  time  an  elder,  but  having  fallen  back  into  the  opium  habit,  he  was 
removed  from  office,  and  ultimately  gave  up  going  to  church.  We  had  tried 
to  get  hold  of  him  several  times.  After  a few  days  in  the  hospital  he 
escaped  one  night  over  the  roof.  Next  morning  he  was  found  and  brought 
back.  We  asked  him  how  he  had  escaped,  and  when  he  had  pointed  out 
the  place,  at  his  expense  we  made  it  impossible  for  anyone  else  to  get  over 
the  roof  at  that  spot.  He  remained  in  the  Hospital  till  the  cure  was 
complete,  and  has  now,  we  hear,  been  received  back  into  Communion  again. 
Never  has  the  Hospital  had  a better  year  financially.  A fee  of  ,$100 
from  one  patient,  insurance  fees  to  twice  the  amount  of  last  year,  dona- 
tions also  more  liberal,  and  other  fees,  brought  in  about  iA10  of  the 
£150  required  for  the  working  expenses  of  the  Hospital  for  the  year.’ 
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Sometimes  the  heathen  Chinaman  needs  watching,  even  when  in  hospital. 
One  patient,  almost  recovered  from  a gunshot  wound,  bought  outside  for 
nine  cash  a powder  which  he  sold  to  a dysentery  patient  for  3,000  cash, 
assuring  the  man  he  was  robbing  that  he  had  paid  double  that  amount,  but 
out  of  sheer  benevolence  he  would  let  him  have  it  cheap,  and  it  would  effect 
a complete  cure.  Trying  the  same  trick  a second  time,  he  was  found  out 
and  handed  over  to  the  mandarin,  who  dealt  with  him  in  exemplary  and 
memorable  fashion. 

The  Chinchew  Revival. — Writing  regarding  the  Convention  (already 
mentioned)  in  the  closing  month  of  the  year,  at  which  Mr.  Beattie  was 
the  chief  speaker,  Mr.  Campbell  Brown  reports  : — ‘ God  has  done  a new 
thing  in  Chinchew.  There  has  been  a wonderful  outpouring  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  many  remarkable  answers.’  A year  ago  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Sloan  spent  four  days  in  Chinchew.  ‘ A real  work  of  Grace  ’ was 
then,  he  believed,  ‘ going  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese  Christians.’ 
Mr.  Sloan  addressed  eight  or  nine  meetings  during  these  days.  ‘ The 
eager  interest  in  the  message  was  evident  in  the  numbers  who  attended, 
some  of  them  coming  long  distances.’ 1 Mr.  Sloan’s  visit  did  much  to 
create  the  state  of  desire  and  expectancy  which  culminated  in  what  it  is 
no  extravagance  to  describe  as  the  Revival  of  the  close  of  1904.2 

Conferences  for  Ministers  and  Church  Officers. — These  meetings, 
solemn  and  helpful,  have  been  held  monthly ; the  work  at  the  stations 
discussed  ; suggestions  offered  ; much  praj'er  made ; and,  as  a result, 
‘ Ministers  and  elders  confessed  faults,  differences  were  made  up,  and 
there  was  much  genuine  heart-searching.’  So  like  is  human  nature  in 
Wales  or  London  and  in  China,  both  before  it  is  taken  hold  of  fully  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  and  after  its  surrender  to  the  cleansing  and  uplifting 
influence. 

Training  of  the  Preachers. — At  all  our  centres  the  College  curri- 
culum and  licence  to  preach  are  followed  by  courses  of  study  and 
periodical  examinations  ; advantage  being  taken  of  the  gatherings  for 
these  purposes  to  discuss  all  the  preacher’s  difficulties,  and  usually  also 
for  Evangelistic  visits  to  outlying  villages  and  towns. 

Exegesis  of  a passage  from  each  of  the  Testaments,  general  Scripture 
knowledge,  some  department  of  dogmatics,  the  ready  translation  from 
‘ character  ’ into  the  spoken  dialect,  and  sermon-preaching,  followed  by 
faithful  criticism,  make  up  the  lines  of  the  examinations.  Fifteen  of  the 
Chinchew  preachers  passed  the  tests  satisfactorily  in  March  and  May.  Mr. 
Brown  took  part  in  a similar  preachers’  gathering  at  the  L.M.S.  Station  of 
Hui-an,  delivering  there  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  J ames.  When  to  the 
usual  visiting  of  stations  there  is  added  these  engagements  with  the  preachers, 
the  special  Revival  Conventions,  the  occupying  of  Tan  Soan-leng’s  pulpit 
while  he  was  in  Amoy  acting  as  College  tutor,  and  the  dealing  with  a 
troublesome  ‘ case,’  which  hung  on  for  months  and  necessitated  much 

1 3Ir.  Sloan’s  primary  purpose  in  going  to  China  was  to  inspect  the  C.I.M.  work. 
Of  the  journey  north  from  Amoy  to  Ningpo,  some  450  miles,  he  notes  that  it  is  possible 
now  to  spend  every  night  in  a Mission  station  or  in  the  house  of  a Chinese  Christian. 
The  coast-line  is  being  occupied  ! 

2 Another  interesting  visit  to  Chinchew  was  paid  by  a Christian  soldier  who  (like 
Mr.  Sloan)  belongs  to  one  of  our  London  Churches,  Lieut.  R.  Walker,  R.E.  ‘ The 
people,’  says  Mr.  Brown,  ‘ were  delighted  to  hear  the  Gospel  from  a “ military  man- 
darin,” as  they  called  Lieut.  Walker.’ 
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journeying  and  correspondence,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Brown  had  a full 
year  ; ‘ delightful,’  because  so  much  of  blessing  came  in  all  the  work — the 
chief  pain  being,  as  ever,  the  impossibility  of  availing  himself  of  all  the  open 
doors  at  which  the  Gospel  might  enter. 

‘ The  work  is  encouraging  in  almost  all  of  the  stations,  but  the  held  is 
large.  Everywhere  large  clusters  of  villages  are  unreached — villages  of 
10,000  or  20,000  people  down  to  100  or  even  50  of  a population.  In  China, 
as  in  India,  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  cities,  large 
as  they  are,  but  in  the  rural  districts.’ 

Church  Building. — ‘We  are  proceeding  with  the  large  new  Church, 
School  and  preacher’s  house  at  Eng-lai,  where  the  people  are  subscrib- 
ing generously.  At  Ho-chhi  the  brethren  have  purchased  a good  site 
for  the  new  Church,  and  we  hope  to  begin  operations  early  in  1905. 
The  people  are  themselves  contributing  a considerable  part  of  the  cost. 
At  a new  station,  Chioh  Kau-koe,  outside  the  East  Gate  of  the  city,  the 
Christians  are  providing  the  place  of  worship  and  undertaking  the 
preacher’s  salary.’ 

This  station  was  opened  by  Tan  Soan-leng’s  people.  The  second  Chin- 
chew  Congregation  carries  on  at  its  own  cost  the  station  of  Lam -an  (a  small 
district  city).  The  two  Congregations  wish  to  open  another  new  station 
outside  the  South  Gate — themselves  renting  and  furnishing  the  place  of 
meeting  and  supplying  the  preachers.  At  Phoa-chui,  near  Pho-noa,  the 
people  offer  us  a meeting-house,  and  guarantee  the  whole  expenses  for  three 
years.  But  as  yet  no  preacher  is  available.  (Wages  and  all  kinds  of  work 
are  steadily  rising,  and  it  is  more  and  more  difficult  to  induce  parents  to  give 
their  sons  to  the  poorly-paid  work  of  the  preacher.)  The  grace  of  Christian 
giving  is  developing.  A Church  to  the  south  of  Chinc-hew  was  swept  away  by 
a flood.  The  Chinchew  Churches  collected  $100  to  assist  the  distressed 
Congregation.  One  of  the  Chinchew  Christians  who  died  recently  has  left 
his  savings  ($170)  to  supplement  the  salaries  of  needy  preachers. 

Young  People’s  Societies. — The  Christian  Endeavour  Movement  has 
commended  itself  to  Chinese  Christians.  Last  year  three  new  C.E. 
Societies  were  established  at  Siong-see,  Phoa-noa,  and  in  the  Second 
(West  Street)  Chinchew  Church.  There  was  already  a large  Society  in 
the  South  Street  Chinchew  Church.  The  Siong-see  Endeavourers  have 
at  a cost  of  $40  rented  a preaching-hall,  and  employed  a preacher  to 
carry  on  Evangelistic  work,  besides  themselves  taking  part  in  the 
preaching.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  form  a link  between  the 
Chinese  Endeavourers  and  the  Young  People’s  Societies  in  the  Home 
Church  if  the  Mission  C.E.  Societies  could  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
support  of  some  corner  of  the  Suabue  Mission.  The  Mission  C.E.  Societies 
necessarily  (because  of  Chinese  ideas  of  propriety)  consist  of  young  men 
only.1 

The  Mission  High  School. — The  arrival  of  Mr.  H.  J.  P.  Anderson  in 
Amoy  set  the  Rev.  Alan  Anderson  free  to  go  to  Chinchew,  where  his 
main  work  is  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  new  High  School.  In  Amoy  he  had 
been  carrying  on  for  a year  or  more  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  and  his 
influence  amongst  the  lads  was  great.  His  own  School,  on  whose 

1 There  is  a girls’  C.E.  Society  in  the  Wukingfu  Girls’  School.  The  youth  of  both 

sexes  could  not  meet  together  in  China. 
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behalf  Westminster  men  pled  last  year  in  many  Home  Congregations, 
has  been  built  and  opened. 

A large  dining-room  and  three  good  class-rooms,  with  a sick-ward, 
kitchen,  Ac.,  Ac.,  are  on  the  ground  floor.  The  Chinese  tutor’s  room  and 
dormitories  for  forty  boys  occupy  the  floor  above.  A large  hall  is  part  of 
the  complete  plan,  but  it  must  wait  the  advent  of  some  munificent  donor. 
Sir  Robert  Anderson,  Mr.  Anderson’s  father,  has  generously  given  £50  for 
the  purchase  of  a playground,  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  such  a school. 
Before  the  Synod  meets  this  important  institution  will  be  in  good  working 
order.  Mr.  Anderson  has  been  preaching  in  the  city,  and  means  also  to 
assist  in  preaching  tours. 

The  Surrounding  Country. — If  there  is  much  to  depress  in  the  con- 
tact with  vast  masses  of  dreary  heathenism,  there  is  yet  something  helpful 
in  the  natural  loveliness  of  the  landscapes  our  Chinchew  brethren 
view  day  by  day.  1 The  country  is  charming,’  Mr.  Campbell  Brown 
writes,  when  on  a visit  to  Eng-lai,  £ under  a bright  sun  and  clear  sky. 
The  rice  is  tinged  with  the  first  yellows  of  harvest,  wheat  and  barley  are 
sprouting  in  a few  of  the  fields.  The  hills  are  covered  with  green  and 
shaded  with  black  and  purple.  The  river  is  turquoise  splashed  with 
gold.  Heavy  crops  of  rice  with  patches  of  millet  and  sugar-cane  are 
everywhere,  and  will  do  much  to  make  up  for  the  losses  from  the  heavy 
floods  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  The  breadths  of  grain  are  warm 
and  ripe  in  the  faint  afterlight  of  the  twilight.  Round  us  stood  big 
hills  now  almost  black  with  shadow,  yet  touched  all  through  to  softer 
tones  by  the  last  reflections  of  the  faded  sunset.  Overhead  the  moon 
and  one  luminous  star  hung  in  pale  yet  silver  clearness  in  depths  of 
open  sky,  in  which  an  unearthly  light  lingered  for  a moment.  When 
the  lower  spurs  of  the  hills  shouldered  themselves  up  from  the  rice- 
fields  one  could  see  masses  of  trees  in  which  some  strange  reminiscence 
of  departed  green  slumbered  amongst  darkening  gloom.  Sparks  of 
light  began  to  glimmer  here  and  there  in  the  village  houses,  and  then 
night  fell  and  the  moon  reigned  over  all.’  It  is  a beautiful  land, 
inhabited  and  cultivated  by  a people  of  many  high  qualities.  How 
great  nation  and  country  will  be  on  that  day  of  sure  and  certain  hope 
when  the  Chinese  are  loyal  subjects  of  King  Jesus  ! 

IV.  Changpu. 

The  Mission  Staff. — The  Rev.  James  Beattie,  M.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Beattie ; Dr.  J.  Howard  Montgomery ; Misses  Maclagan,  Lecky, 
Noltenius. 

Changpu  was  occupied  first  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  M.A.,  who 
went  to  China  in  1880.  Mr.  Watson  was  for  five  days  confined  in  the 
Changpu  Magistrate’s  yamen,  to  protect  him  from  a threatened  assault 
at  the  beginning  of  preaching  services  in  the  city. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Tan  Giok-iong,  Tan  Khe  Hong, 
Go  Pay,  Lim  Beng  Tek,  Ngo  O-kun. 

The  Changpu  Workers. — The  Changpu  Mission  suffered  a grievous  loss 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Howie  last  April — a quite  unique  personality,  with 
a great  place  in  the  affection  of  his  brethren,  and  a remarkable  hold  on 
the  hearts  of  the  Chinese.  When  he  went  to  Changpu,  sixteen  years 
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ago,  the  Mission  was  still  an  object  of  unfriendly  suspicion.  When  he 
died,  after  a long,  brave  light  with  weakness  and  disease,  the  city 
mandarins  wished  to  worship  at  his  coffin,  and  he  had  all  the  honours 
of  a public  funeral,  city  officials  and  soldiers  in  the  long  procession  of 
mourners. 

Mr.  Beattie’s  first  furlough  falls  due  this  year.  The  Synod  will  pro- 
bably have  an  opportunity  of  welcoming  him  home.  He  has  been  an 
able  and  devoted  ambassador  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Oldham  during 
his  absence  will  be  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Howie’s  successor,  Dr.  J. 
Howard  Montgomery.  The  two  young  Missionaries  will  be  assisted  by 
visits  from  Mr.  Thompson  as  often  as  the  Amoy  work  can  be  left  for  a 
little.  The  Hospital  was  a busy  scene  of  successful  healing  and  hopeful 
Evangelistic  speech  up  till  a day  or  two  before  Dr.  Howie’s  death.  Then 
it  had  to  be  closed  ; and  during  the  present  year,  while  Dr.  Montgomery 
is  toiling  at  the  language,  not  much  medical  work  can  be  done. 

After  Dr.  Howie’s  death  the  Senior  Medical  Student  was  kept  on,  at  a 
salary  of  fifteen  shillings  monthly,  to  care  for  the  schools  and  to  deal  with  any 
sick  person  who  might  come  in  from  the  country.  ‘ He  made  himself,’  Mr. 
Beattie  says,  ‘ very  useful,  and  took  careful  precautions  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  a girl  from  plague  in  the  girls’  school.  Sad  to  say,  he  was 
afterwards  involved  in  a grave  moral  breakdown,  and  had  to  leave.’ 

New  Pastorate. — Early  in  September  Ngo  O-kun  was  ordained  to 
the  Gawchay  pastorate,  its  fii'st  minister.  His  two  stations  are  Chi-a- 
boe  and  Cheng-poa.  The  Chi-a-boe  Church  fell  in,  owing  to  the 
tremendous  summer  rains.  The  brethren  agreed  to  raise  £500  if  a 
second  £500  could  be  provided.  Now  that  the  Committee  has  given  a 
grant  of  £250,  they  are  in  great  heart  and  toiling  away  most  cheerfully 
at  repairs  on  the  old  place,  henceforth  to  be  occupied  by  the  pastor’s 
family.  The  new  Church  is  being  built  on  a fine  site  just  outside  the 
village.  A school-room  is  to  be  added  later,  and  other  rooms  necessary 
for  a prosperous  pastorate. 

New  Station. — With  much  difficulty  the  title-deeds  of  the  ground 
bought  at  Si-to-hi  for  a Church  and  preacher’s  house  have  been  at  last 
secured,  and  the  buildings  are  now  being  put  up.  The  little  Congrega- 
tion of  about  twenty  people  will  relieve  the  crowding  at  Na-tliau,  where 
our  accommodation  is  very  limited,  and  Si-to-hi  will  be  an  excellent 
centre  for  work  among  the  populous  villages  of  the  surrounding  plain. 

The  Unsio  District. — At  Liong  Khe,  nine  miles  west  of  Unsio,  a 
Congregation  has  gathered — upwards  of  20,  most  of  whom  can  read 
the  hymns.  This  ought  by-and-by,  if  it  can  have  a preacher,  to  be 
a flourishing  station.  Since  Pastor  Beng-tek  was  settled  at  Unsio 
things  have  rapidly  gone  forward.  Some  unsatisfactory  hearers  have 
disappeared,  and  there  is  a Congregation  of  30  earnest  men  and 
women  and  a school  with  25  pupils.  The  men  are  respectable  farmers, 
shopkeepers,  and  artisans.  On  most  Sundays  the  worshippers  include 
a blind  man  brought  to  Church  by  a man  with  one  leg.  A site  has  not 
yet  been  secured  for  the  Church. 

Evangelistic  Work. — Preachers’  meetings  and  examinations  have 
been  on  the  usual  lines,  and  Mr.  Beattie  has  found  the  men  ready  to 
take  part  in  open-air  meetings  wherever  they  have  assembled  for  study 
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and  conference.  Mr.  MoncriefF  assisted  most  helpfully  at  one  of  the 
preachers’  meetings.  The  villages  within  a radius  of  some  miles  out  of 
Changpu  were  visited  by  Mr.  Beattie  and  some  of  the  native  brethren 
last  summer,  with  encouraging  results. 

Clan  Feuds. — In  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  much  clan-fighting  in  the 
Changpu  district — crops  destroyed  ; 50  people  killed,  some  of  them  in  cold 
blood,  and  even  when  heavy  ransoms  were  offered  for  their  release.  After 
several  months  the  mandarins  appeared  on  the  scene,  but — such  are  Chinese 
ways — one  military  official  made  hundreds  of  dollars  by  lending  rifles  to  the 
fighters  ! Highway  robbery  has  broken  out,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  these 
disturbances  grievously  impede  Mission  operations. 

The  Boys’  School. — The  more  advanced  boys  have  been  drafted  off 
to  the  Amoy  High  School.  The  school  has  still  60  pupils,  some  of 
whom  were  to  compete  for  bursaries  in  the  Amoy  High  School  early 
in  1905. 

The  Time  of  Refreshing. — Of  the  Convention  at  Chinchew,  in  which 
Mr.  Beattie  was  much  used,  he  says  : — 

1 It  was  wonderful  at  these  meetings  to  see  men  wholly  broken  down, 
praying  with  sobs  and  choked  utterance,  confessing  sin  unforsaken,  and 
pleading  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The  testimonies  were  restrained  and, 
I trust,  deeply  sincere.  It  was  hard  to  break  up  the  gatherings  sometimes. 
These  results  were  a direct  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith.  The  Spirit  went 
before,  and  hearts  were  brought  into  subjection.’ 

Tangsoa.— The  Southern  Native  Mission  in  this  island,  off  the 
Changpu  coast,  in  which  all  the  Churches  of  the  Amoy  district  are 
interested,  has  just  had  its  first  harvest.  Five  converts  were  baptized, 
one  of  them  a man  of  means,  who  is  alone  in  his  house  in  a Christian 
profession.  If  he  has  the  grace  of  fidelity — and  his  applying  for  baptism 
at  all  was  a courageous  act  in  a man  of  good  social  position — his  wife 
and  children  will  surely  soon  follow  him  into  the  Kingdom. 

[SWATOW  DISTRICT. 

[Including  the  stations  superintended,  by  the  Missionaries  resident  at 
Swatow,  Chaocliowfu , and,  Suabue.) 

I.  Swatow. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Kev.  Dr.  Gibson  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  Bev.  P.  J. 
Maclagan,  D.  Phil.,  and  Mrs.  Maclagan,  Bev.  J.  Steele,  B.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Steele,  Bev.  H.  F.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D. ; Dr.  Lyall  and  Mrs.  Lyall, 
Dr.  Whyte  ; Mr.  William  Baton  (Missionary  Teacher)  and  Mrs.  Paton  ; 
Misses  Black,  Harkness,  Brander  ; Dr.  Nina  H.  Beath. 

The  Swatow  work  dates  from  1856,  when  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr. 
Hudson  Taylor  preached  in  and  around  Swatow.  Two  years  later  a 
Missionary  (Bev.  George  Smith)  was  located  at  Swatow. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Bev.  Lau  Chek-iong,  College  Tutor, 
and  Bevs.  Ng  Siu-teng,  Dim  Huang,  Ckiam  Seng-po,  Te  Hu-nguan, 
Hau  It-tsho,  Lim  Chiang-tsau,  and  Kuan  Chip-seng. 

The  Swatow  district  has  been  happily  free  during  the  year  from 
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plague  or  disturbance;  the  Mission  harassed  only  by  the  fewness  of 
the  workers.  Here  also,  as  in  the  Amoy  region  to  the  north,  and  as 
other  Missions  have  found  further  to  the  south,  inland  from  Hong- 
Hong,  the  opportunities  for  advance  multiply.  The  C.M.S.  Mission- 
aries are  being  pressed  by  the  wealthy  people  and  the  literary  men  of 


Tai-leung  to  enter  the  city,  a new  kind  of  invitation.  To  our  Swatow 
brethren,  also,  the  openings  are  many — if  they  could  but  pass  in. 

The  Hospital.— Dr.  George  Whyte,  with  a bright  courage  beyond 
all  praise,  and  with  unfailing  ability  and  resource,  has  (with  occasional 
relief  from  Dr.  Macphun  and  Dr.  Riddel)  carried  on  the  great  medical 
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work  of  the  Swatow  Mission  without  interruption  during  Dr.  Lyall’s 
absence  on  furlough.  ‘The  Hospitals  are  in  good  order,’  is  Dr.  Lyall’s 
grateful  testimony  on  his  return  to  Swatow,  and  he  at  once  sent  his 
young  colleague  away  north  on  a trip  overland  to  the  Yangtsze,  through 
the  Kiangsi  province,  and  down  the  river  to  Shanghai.  1 He  is  looking 
well,  but  he  will  be  the  better  of  a holiday.’ 

Dr.  Mary  Horner  was  lent  to  our  Mission  for  several  months  by  the 
United  Free  Church  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Women’s  Hospital.  She  left  for  her  own  Manchurian  station  (Mukden), 
when  that  city  was  understood  to  be  again  open  for  lady  Missionaries, 
having,  while  in  Swatow,  greatly  endeared  herself  to  our  Missionaries,  to  the 
hospital  assistants,  and  to  the  women  patients. 

The  year’s  record  in  the  General  Hospital  is  a somewhat  lessened 
number  of  out-patients  and  of  operations  ; the  diminution  of  dispensary 
patients  is  to  be  largely  accounted  for  by  greater  strictness  in  the 
enforcement  of  attendance  at  the  Hospital  service. 

‘Worship,’  Dr.  Whyte  says,  ‘is  now  half  an  hour  later  than  it  was,  and 
patients  who  have  not  been  present  have  to  pay  a fee — except  in  the  case  of 
acute  illnesses,  or  patients  from  a distance.  When  this  rule  was  first  insti- 
tuted there  was  a marked  drop  in  the  figures,  but  now  that  the  patients 
know  the  rule,  we  are  having  quite  as  large  attendances  as  at  the  same 
period  in  previous  years.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  year  we  have  had  more 
out-patients  on  one  particular  day  (193  out-patients)  than  have  ever  pre- 
sented themselves  before  on  one  single  day.  As  regards  the  operation 
figures,  you  will  readily  understand  that  a person  of  Dr.  Lyall’s  skill  and 
reputation  is  trusted  by  the  Chinese  to  perform  operations  that  they  would 
not  wish  to  have  done  by  a young  and  newly  arrived  doctor,  while  an 
accident  or  a fatal  result  after  operation  would  be  a much  greater  disaster 
to  a man  who  still  has  to  make  his  name  than  to  one  of  Dr.  Lyall’s  repu- 
tation, a reputation  for  capability  in  operating  that  he  richly  deserves.  The 
in-patients  have  been  more  numerous  than  two  years  ago.  They  are  getting 
accustomed  to  the  new  way  of  having  their  food  prepared  for  them,  and 
paying  100  cash  (about  2d.)  for  it  per  day.’ 

The  in-patients  are  naturally  most  accessible  to  the  Gospel,  hearing 
it  every  day,  and  in  continual  presence  of  the  proofs  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  kindness.  So  that  it  may  be  confidently  concluded  that  in 
spiritual  results  the  Hospital  was  as  efficient  an  arm  of  the  Mission  last 
year  as  it  has  always  been. 

Admissions  to  the  Church. — The  admissions  in  1903  were  188,  a 
little  less  than  the  Amoy  admissions  for  the  Mission  year  (November  1, 
1903-October  31,  1904) — namely,  213.  In  1899  the  Swatow  admissions 
were  237.  The  numbers  have  not  varied  much  for  ten  years.  The 
members  under  suspension  are  fewer  than  in  any  recent  year-— a happy 
sign  of  the  growth  of  character  in  the  Church. 

Lamenting  the  inadequacy  of  the  Mission  Staff  to  the  demands  of 
the  work,  Dr.  Gibson  (who  writes  the  Swatow  Report)  says  : — 

‘ We  have  good  material,  both  in  adult  applicants  for  baptism  and  in 
young  people  baptized  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago.  We  are  rightly 
cautious  in  admitting  new  members  ; but,  doubtless,  if  justice  were  done  to 
the  opportunities  many  more  might  be  received.  The  net  increase  of  adult 
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and  infant  membership,  after  deducting  deaths  and  all  other  losses,  has 
doubled  our  membership  in  ten  years.’ 

Pastorates. — Two  new  pastorates  are  in  process  of  formation.  One 
of  these  is  carved  out  of  the  Chaochowfu  pastorate — Peh-tsui-ou,  Liau- 
khau,  and  To-thau  forming  the  new  pastorate ; Teng-tng  and  Chaochowfu 
to  be  the  city  pastorate.  The  new  Congregation  called  a preacher  not 
yet  licensed,  and  the  Presbytery  unanimously  refused  to  sanction  the 
call.  The  second  new  pastorate  is  in  the  Suabue  district.  There  are 
thus  twelve  pastorates  on  the  Swatow  list,  four  of  them  vacant.  There 
are,  however,  no  licentiates  ready  for  calls. 

One  or  two  places  of  worship  opened  by  local  people  have  been 
recognised  as  stations,  but  no  new  work  has  been  undertaken  during 
the  year. 

‘ It  would  be  easy  to  find  entrance  at  many  places,  but  our  native  staff 
is  far  short  of  the  requirements,  and  the  lack  of  funds  at  home  compels  us 
to  resist  all  tendencies  to  extension  when  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so.  It 
is  deplorable  that  it  should  be  so,  but  we  have  to  face  the  fact.’ 

Christian  Giving. — The  Swatow  Christians  (including  the  Chaochowfu 
and  Suabue  Churches)  raised  for  all  purposes  510,293  (not  including 
the  fees  of  boys  in  the  High  School,  5230,  or  the  fees  of  boys  in  the 
Primary  Schools,  which  amounted  to  5678)- — an  increase  of  51,676  on 
the  previous  year.  5199  was  given  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  a Centenary  offering  ; and  5160  was  a thanksgiving  offering,  and, 
like  the  thanksgiving  (or  self-denial)  offerings  of  the  Home  Church  last 
November,  set  apart  to  assist  native  Congregations  in  Church-building 
schemes.  Besides  providing  the  stipends  of  the  ordained  pastors,  there 
was  given  for  the  Preachers’  Fund  52,107,  towards  the  53,713  required 
for  the  preachers’  salaries. 

The  Theological  College. — Dr.  Gibson  and  Dr.  Maclagan  divide  the 
work  of  the  College  classes  between  them,  assisted  by  an  efficient  tutor, 
an  ordained  minister,  Mr.  Lau  Chek-iong.  The  College  grows  in 
importance  as  the  demand  increases  for  ministers,  preachers,  teachers, 
and  evangelists.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  16  students,  seven  in 
their  last  year  and  nine  in  the  first  year,  while  a number  of  young  men 
who  have  gone  through  part  of  the  four  years’  College  course  are  (as  is 
the  usual  practice)  giving  a year  to  work  at  stations  as  preachers  or 
teachers. 

‘ The  first-year  men,’  Dr.  Gibson  says,  ‘ are  reading  Church  History  and 
Systematic  Theology  with  Dr.  Maclagan,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  with  the  Tutor, 
and  Acts  and  Introduction  to  the  Epistles  with  me.  The  fourth  year  read 
Jeremiah  and  Hebrews  and  Church  History  with  Dr.  Maclagan,  and  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  with  Pastoral  Theology  and  Church  Law,  with  me. 
Dr.  Maclagan  also  gives  the  fourth  year  exercises  in  composition  and 
sermon-writing,  and  I take  both  classes,  along  with  the  Middle  School  lads, 
for  morning  worship,  with  Old  Testament  History  (Exodus  and  Leviticus) 
and  memorising  vernacular  Psalms,  three  days  weekly,  and  for  Astronomy 
one  hour  weekly.  Some  other  reading  is  done  with  the  College  Tutor,  and 
the  students  give  help  in  conducting  services  at  some  of  the  nearer  stations. 
Decently  they  have  also  been  visiting  the  Hospital  to  evangelise  in  the  wards 
on  Wednesday  afternoons.’ 
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The  Mission  High  School. — The  High  School  is  the  chief  feeder  of 
the  Theological  College,  most  of  the  College  students  having  gone 
through  the  four  years  of  the  School  curriculum.  There  are  37  lads 
in  attendance,  11  of  them  in  their  first  year. 

‘ They  are  a bright  and  intelligent  set  of  lads,  the  older  class  especially 
showing  marked  improvement  in  development  of  character.  The  tutor  and 
his  assistant  are  both  men  of  earnest  character,  able  to  influence  the  lads  for 
good.  They  have  done  all  they  could  to  make  up  for  Mr.  Paton’s  absence. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  given  great  help  by  teaching  arithmetic,  singing,  and 
physical  drill  in  the  afternoons,  and  by  taking  the  boys  out  for  exercise  and 
amusement  out  of  school  hours.’ 

Elementary  Schools. — ‘ As  the  result  of  years  of  painstaking  and 
watchful  labour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Paton,  we  have  now  an  efficient 
system  of  elementary  education  for  the  boys  of  the  Church.’  Last  May 
there  were  reported  to  the  Presbytery  34  Boys’  Schools  in  connection 
with  different  Congregations,  with  432  pupils,  as  against  356  in  the 
previous  year.  The  appreciation  of  the  advantage  to  the  boys  of  the 
education  they  receive  is  shown  in  the  payment  of  the  considerable  sum 
of  #678  as  fees.  Dr.  Maclagan  has  been  in  charge  of  this  department 
of  the  work  during  Mr.  Paton’s  furlough,  and  the  native  ministers  give 
much  help  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools. 

The  Printing-press  and  Bookshop. — When  the  first  Mission  print- 
ing press  in  Samoa  began  to  issue  portions  of  Scripture  it  was  entitled 
by  the  native  Christians  ‘ the  spring  from  which  the  Word  of  God  flows 
through  Samoa.’  There  are  now  four  of  these  life-giving  springs  in  our 
Mission.  The  presses  in  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Tainan  have  been  busy 
for  many  years.  When  Mr.  Ede  was  last  at  home  he  collected  money 
for  a Wnkingfu  press,  which  will  soon  be  at  work  for  the  Hakka  region, 
like  the  others  sending  out  hymn-books,  Scriptures,  probably  a monthly 
‘ Church  News  ’ (such  as  is  issued  at  our  other  chief  centres),  and  other 
useful  Christian  literature. 

The  Swatow  Press  has  eight  printers  in  constant  work — Chinamen, 
trained  by  the  Missionaries.  The  stereotyping  of  the  complete  New  Testament 
and  printing  from  the  stereo  blocks  (1,260  copies  struck  off  as  far  as  to  the 
twenty-second  chapter  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel)  were  the  chief  printer’s  work  last 
year.  The  total  year’s  output,  including  the  monthly  ‘ Church  News,’  has 
been  354,142  pages — more  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  book-shop,  close 
to  the  printing-house,  is  a useful  ally  to  the  Press.  Its  sales  amounted  to 
$550  ‘ Among  them  have  been  two  or  three  copies  of  Mr.  Duffus’s 

“ Vocabulary,”  bought  by  the  French  Catholic  Missionaries  as  aids  to  the 
study  of  the  language.  It  is  not  to  our  advantage  that  they  should  learn  to 
speak  the  language,  but  it  would  be  still  less  to  our  advantage  that  they  should 
speak  it  badly  ! So  one  hopes  that  these  also  may  do  some  good.  We  have 
for  some  years  been  unable  to  find  men  suitable  for  employment  as  Col- 
porteurs to  push  sales  in  the  country,  but  we  have  now  two  Colporteurs, 
whose  support  we  trust  will  be  supplied  by  the  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland.  To  this  Society  we  have  been  much  indebted  in  former  years.’ 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College. — Still  only  a hope  ! A site  was  bought 
some  years  ago,  which  turns  out  to  be  inadequate.  The  Missionaries 
believe  they  are  within  sight  of  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  land  suitable 
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in  every  way ; but  to  complete  such  a transaction  in  China  requires 
boundless  patience  and  inexhaustible  temper.  Meanwhile  it  is  delight- 
ful to  note  the  continued  faith  and  interest  in  the  College  of  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Hou  Teng  Thai,  whose  promise  of  £10,000  for  the  building 
has  now  been  increased  to  £20,000. 

Mr.  Wallace,  who  is  to  be  Headmaster,  meets  once  a week  with  some 
English-speaking  Chinese  and  reads  English  with  them — securing  thus,  if 
not  College  pupils,  at  least  interested  friends.  Other  Swatow  Chinamen 
are  helping  in  a practical  way.  They  have  subscribed  £10,000  and  are 
themselves  canvassing  for  further  gifts,  so  that  the  erection  and  fitting 
up  of  the  College  will  be  no  charge  on  the  Mission  funds. 

‘ Cases.’ — Happily  a Suabue  1 case  ’ is  the  only  one  at  present 
troubling  the  Swatow  field.  It  is  frequently  possible  by  friendly  inter- 
views with  magistrates  to  prevent  a ‘ case  ’ becoming  so  serious  as  to 
require  reference  to  a Consul.  Dr.  Gibson  says  that  in  his  thirty  years 
of  Mission-life  he  has  been  in  as  many  as  twenty  Yamens. 

‘ The  truth  is  that  visits  to  the  mandarins  are  inevitable,  and  if  wisely 
used  they  tend  to  prevent  the  exploiting  of  Mission  influence  by  schemers 
and  adventurers.  But  the  Missionaries  have  to  be  extremely  careful  that 
they  be  quite  sure  of  the  facts  before  they  act,  and  then  that  they  act  always 
as  the  servants  of  Christ,  in  the  interest  of  peace.  By  pursuing  this  line  for 
many  years,  we  have  convinced  the  more  open-minded  of  the  mandarinate 
that  the  influence  of  our  Church  is  used  in  support  of  lawful  authority,  and 
the  maintenance  of  good  relations  bet  ween  our  Christian  people  and  their  non- 
Christian  neighbours.’ 

Dr.  Gibson  tells  the  story  of  a 1 case,’  in  which  the  French  Roman 
Catholic  Missionaries  were  parties,  as  an  illustration  of  their  frequent, 
unscrupulous  methods.  One  of  our  Church  members  was  arrested  at  the 
instance  of  a French  priest,  who  accused  him  of  having  poisoned  a 
priest  who  had  died,  and  also  of  having  taken  possession  of  a piece  of 
Mission  land. 

‘ The  two  charges  were  absolutely  baseless,  and  were  declared  to  be  so  by 
the  District  Magistrate,  the  Taotai,  and  the  Viceroy,  with  whose  opinion 
the  British  Consul  entirely  agreed  ; and  as  regards  the  murder  charge,  the 
same  view  was  expressed  in  a professional  opinion  by  the  two  English 
doctors  who  attended  the  priest  on  his  death-bed.  But  the  French  accusers 
and  their  Chinese  adherents  never  dared  to  face  a trial,  and  they  were  able 
to  keep  the  man,  67  years  of  age,  and  a Church  member  for  28  years,  in 
close  confinement  in  prison  (and  a Chinese  prison  is  not  like  a British  one) 
for  nineteen  months.  At  first  we  could  not  claim  a right  to  interfere,  since 
the  man  was  a Chinese  subject,  who  must  face  his  trial.  But  as  month  after 
month  passed,  it  seemed  right  to  ask  H.B.M.  Consul  to  request  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  give  him  a fair  trial,  or  to  release  him  if  his  accusers  still 
refused  to  appear.  Only  the  other  day  he  was  at  last  released  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Swatow,  H.B.M.  Consul-General  at 
Canton,  supported  by  H.B.M.  Minister  at  Peking,  who  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Viceroy  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  and  the  reports  of  his  subordinate 
officers.  The  only  pleasant  features  of  this  disgraceful  story  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  enlightened  and  sympathetic  action  of  the  British  and  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  victim  came  out  with  a markedly 
chastened  spirit,  having  done  more  Evangelistic  work  in  his  prison  than 
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ever  before,  by  preaching  to  his  twenty  fellow-prisoners,  and  inducing  many 
of  them  to  join  him  in  Christian  worship  within  the  bars  of  their  cage. 
Working  as  we  in  Swatow  do,  in  one  of  the  principal  fields  of  the  French 
Catholic  Missions,  we  cannot  expect  freedom  from  these  trying  complica- 
tions ; but  it  is  gratifying  to  add  that  there  is  a much  better  feeling  towards 
us  than  formerly  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  mandarins,  and  a growing 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  the  two  Missions,  both  in  our  Mission 
practice  and  in  the  character  of  the  converts.’ 

Presbytery  and  Synod. — These  bodies  are  exercising  a growing 
influence — by  wise  judgments  in  matters  of  discipline  building  up  in 
the  Church  the  conception  of  a true  Christian  life,  Chinese  in  its  frame- 
work, Christian  in  its  spirit.  They  are  facing  now  the  codification  of 
all  their  Acts  and  decisions — a Book  of  Order  and  a Book  of  Discipline 
both.  A Synodical  Committee  is  carefully  considering  the  proposal 
for  the  formation  of  a Presbyterian  Church  of  China,  whose  report  will 
fall  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Synod  about  the  same  time  that  our  own 
Synod  may  be  expressing  its  cordial  approval  of  the  Union.  The 
autumn  Synod  sent  a letter  of  sympathy  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Manchuria,  so  often  harassed  and  torn  in  recent  years,  and  now  again 
by  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

The  Missionaries  are  members  of  Presbyteries  and  Synod,  but  the 
Chinese  pastors  and  elders  take  much  the  largest  part  in  the  deliberations. 
And  it  is  significant  that  in  dealing  with  difficult  questions  of  Church 
discipline  the  Chinese  are  more  ready  than  the  foreigners  to  be  severe,  so 
resolute  are  they  in  the  determination  that  the  Church  must  be  manifestly  the 
home  of  men  and  women  living  sober  and  righteous  and  godly  lives. 

The  Swatow  and  Wukingfu  Councils  have  united  in  a request  that 
a Mission  Council  be  constituted  a Presbytery  for  certain  definite 
purposes,  such  as  overtiming  the  Synod  and  dealing  with  cases  of 
discipline  which  might  arise  on  the  field  (happily  as  yet  unknown  in 
our  Mission  Staff).  The  Committee  has  referred  the  question  to  the 
Tainan  and  Amoy  Councils,  so  far  as  to  ask  if  they  concur  in  the  view 
that  such  a step  is  desirable.  If  it  be  so,  the  Committee  will  carefully 
consider  whether  the  wish  of  the  Missionaries  can  be  met.  Delicate 
constitutional  questions  might  then  emerge.  And  it  may  become 
advisable  to  consult  the  Law  and  Historical  Documents  Committee 
before  coming  to  any  final  decision  as  to  the  action  (if  any)  to  be 
recommended  to  the  Synod  of  1906.  The  Synod  might  perhaps 
sanction  such  consultation  if  it  should  be  felt  to  be  necessary. 

II.  Chaochowfu. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Garden  Blaikie,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Blaikie ; 
Dr.  Cousland  and  Mrs.  Cousland  ; Misses  Ricketts  and  Gillhespy. 

Ordained  Chinese  Minister. — Rev.  Heng  Liet-kip. 

The  city  had  long  been  a Mission  station,  but  in  1883  it  became  a 
Mission  centre  with  its  own  resident  Missionaries. 

The  Hospital. — The  number  of  in-patients  steadily  rises:  in  1899 
300  men  and  30  women;  last  year,  7 76  men  and  181  women;  almost 
a threefold  increase  in  five  years.  The  women’s  wards  are  terribly 
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overcrowded  in  the  busy  season,  and  there  are  no  women’s  paying 
wards. 

And  so  a good  case  is  made  out  for  an  addition  to  a Hospital  which 
has  only  ninety-two  beds.  A North  China  Mission  doctor  was  describ- 
ing recently  the  ideal  Mission  Hospital.  There  should  be  two  doctors 
(if  only  for  furloughs)  and  a staff  of  trained  nurses,  and  the  beds  should 
be  limited  to  thirty.  When  he  heard  of  some  of  our  hospitals  in  South 
China  he  declared  that  work  under  such  conditions  must  be  in- 
tolerable. Yet  our  medical  men,  so  far  from  rebelling  against  the 
crowd  of  in-patients  for  whom  they  have  to  care,  with  a splendid  com- 
passionate ambition  long  for  expansion  of  their  walls.  It  is  an  ambition 
which  the  Church  cannot  rebuke  and  should  not  refuse  to  gratify. 

The  Chaochowfu  officials  are  not  so  willing  to  assist  the  medical  work 
as  those  in  Chinchew,  all  of  whom  contribute  some  little  to  Dr.  Paton’s 
Hospital.  Dr.  Cousland  gets  no  such  help  from  the  mandarins,  though  they 
come  to  him  for  advice  if  an  epidemic  breaks  out  in  the  city.  What  gifts 
from  Chinamen  he  does  receive  are  unsought — welcome  as  a free  expression 
of  gratitude  and  good  will,  but  they  are  not  of  gi’eat  amount. 

‘ The  Hospital  Services,’  Dr.  Cousland  writes,  ‘ are  conducted  by  the 
Chinese  Staff,  Mr.  Blaikie,  and  myself.  The  Hospital  preacher,  the 
matron,  Miss  Ricketts’  Bible-women,  and  the  ladies  do  a great  deal  of 
preaching  in  the  wards,  and  the  year  has  not  been  without  its  evidences 
of  souls  definitely  turning  to  Christ,  and  of  others  more  or  less  timidly 
making  a Christian  profession.’  Of  the  medical  students,  who  go 
through  a five  years’  curriculum,  the  most  helpful  has  been  a Hakka 
man  of  much  ability,  who  in  his  fifth  year  acted  as  tutor  to  the  juniors. 
Some  of  the  young  men  do  give  real  assistance  in  the  Hospital. 

The  China  Medical  Missionary  Association. — Dr.  Cousland  has  been 
taking  an  important  part  in  a work  of  much  value — the  unifying  of  Medical 
Terminology,  at  which  a Committee  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Association 
has  been  labouring  for  some  time.  This  is  the  holiday  of  the  Medical 
Missionaries — compiling  lists  of  medical  terms  and  preparing  medical  text- 
books, ‘ disguising  well-known  English  text-books  in  Celestial  hieroglyphics.’ 
The  Committee  met  in  Shanghai  early  last  year  for  five  weeks’  hard  work,  as 
the  result  of  which  there  were  published  lists  of  terms  in  Medicine,  Pathology, 
Surgery,  &c.  Lists  in  Bacteriology  and  Materia  Medica  were  to  follow,  and 
at  a Conference  of  Medical  Missionaries  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  the  first  draft  of  an  Anglo-Chinese  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms  was 
presented,  a book  which  will  be  of  the  utmost  service  in  the  training  of 
young  Chinamen  to  be  Hospital  assistants  and  for  private  practice  and 
government  appointments. 

Dr.  Cousland  is  necessarily  tied  to  Chaochowfu ; medical  tours  im- 
possible for  him.  Mrs.  Blaikie  has  been  doing  some  of  the  work.  She 
saw  as  many  as  forty  patients  in  one  morning  during  a recent  visit  to 
some  of  the  country  stations.  On  Sundays  Dr.  Cousland  often  goes 
out  to  take  services  in  the  Churches  near  the  city,  and  finds  it  delightful 
so  to  come  into  close  touch  with  the  Christian  men  and  I women. 

The  Roman  Catholics. — The  Roman  Catholics  are  building  a fine  new 
church  in  Chaochowfu,  in  pure  European  style,  which  will  most  likely  cause 
trouble  because  of  interference  with  the  ‘ luck  ’ of  neighbours.  One  of  the 
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Roman  Catholics  fared  badly  in  a riot  last  spring,  due  to  the  imposition  of 
some  new  taxes.  The  mob  plundered  the  offices  of  the  tax  farmers  ; then 
they  looted  the  shop  of  a Roman  Catholic  silversmith,  a very  unpopular 
man.  It  is  claimed  that  part  of  the  plunder  carried  off  from  the  silver- 
smith’s shop  was  a large  sum  of  money  collected  for  the  building  of  the  new 
church.  But  no  compensation  has  yet  been  paid. 

The  City  Congregation. — The  Chaochowfu  Congregation  has  a body 
of  Evangelistic  officers.  Some  of  them  go  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  the 
new  preaching-hall  in  the  main  street,  where  Mr.  Blaikie  spends  much 
time,  preaching  and  conversing  with  Chinamen  who  come  in. 

Money  for  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  this  most  desirable  centre  was 
raised  by  Dr.  Gibson  when  last  at  home.  It  is  a considerable  property — a 
shop  in  the  main  street,  rooms  behind  the  shop,  and  other  rooms  behind 
adjoining  shops.  A law-suit  between  different  sections  of  the  clan  about 
the  ownership,  while  it  has  not  kept  the  Mission  out  of  possession,  is  hinder- 
ing the  full  adaptation  of  the  premises  to  the  aggressive  work  for  which  it 
is  expected  to  give  splendid  opportunities. 

The  city  Congregation  is  not  content  with  the  assistance  it  gives  in 
the  new  preaching-hall.  £ It  has  placed  an  earnest  Christian  man  in  a 
shop  in  Tek-hang,  three  miles  away  across  the  river,  and  the  Preaching 
Band  are  supplying  workers  for  the  Sunday  services,  the  only  Christian 
worship  in  a large  district  of  country.  At  Pou-tang,  half-way  between 
here  and  Teng-tng,  the  local  Church  members  have  provided  and 
furnished  a house  for  worship,  and  have  been  waiting  a year  for  us  to 
commence  sendees  there,  but  so  far  we  have  failed  to  get  a preacher  for 
them.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  opened  chapels  at  Tng-ou  and  Teng- 
tng.  As  usual,  large  numbers  flocked  to  them  and  paid  their  entrance 
fee,  but  this  kind  of  work  does  not  live.’ 

The  Hakka  Evangelist. — In  the  Hakka  quarter  in  Chaochowfu  there 
has  been  Christian  work  carried  on  for  some  years.  The  present  Evan- 
gelist, Sin-chhe,  ‘ is  a man  of  stentorian  voice  and  earnest  evangelistic 
spirit.  He  takes  service  with  the  few  Hakka  men  patients.  (The 
whole  neighbourhood  is  incidentally  getting  the  benefit !)  Sin-chhe 
evangelises  and  sells  tracts  in  the  city  and  villages  to  both  Hakkas  and 
Hoklos.  So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a suitable  place  in  the 
Hakka  quarter  where  he  could  live  and  work.’ 

The  Chaochowfu  District.— No  very  strict  separation  is  made  be- 
tween the  Chaochowfu  district  and  the  rest  of  the  Swatow  field.  Mr. 
Blaikie  says  that  the  stations  which  he  ‘ habitually  visits,  and  which  are 
seldom  visited  by  the  Swatow  Missionaries,  lie  in  a tract  of  country 
extending  10  miles  south  of  Chaochowfu,  20  miles  N.W.,  and  about  ten 
miles  S.E.,  with  one  rather  isolated  station  (Liu-ng)  about  twenty-five 
miles  nearly  due  north.  Between  us  and  Liu-ng  there  are  no  towns,  but 
in  the  W.  and  S.W.  there  are  four  or  five  large  towns  or  villages,  each 
of  which  I should  think  has  a population  of  about  20,000.  To  the  S.E. 
there  are  countless  small  villages,  but  few  big  towns.  The  population 
of  the  city  itself  is  estimated  at  200,000.’  The  Congregations  mostly 
in  Mr.  Blaikie’s  care  with  their  membership  are : Chaochowfu  (70  mem- 
bers), Peh-tsui-ou  (42),  Tng-ou  (8),  Liau-khau  (20),  E-tng  (11),  Liu-ng 
(3),  Teng-tng  (80),  and  Tshan-tang-hu  (5). 
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III.  SUABUE — THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  FlELD. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  David  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  Sutherland ; 
Dr.  Muir  Sandeman  and  Mrs.  Sandeman. 

The  first  baptism  in  Suabue  occurred  in  November  1894.  Two  or 
three  visits  had  been  paid  by  the  Missionaries  before  that  time. 

Suabue  is  certain  to  grow  in  importance — a good  harbour  midway 
between  Swatow  and  Hong  Kong  (a  steam-launch  service  connecting  it 


with  both  places),  and  the  gate  into  a populous  region.  The  Mission  (for 
the  maintenance  of  which  our  Young  People’s  Societies,  Guilds,  Christian 
Endeavour  Societies,  Fellowship  Meetings,  Bible  Classes  not  belonging 
to  the  Sunday  Schools,  have  courageously  accepted  the  responsibility  J) 
is  already  making  its  influence  felt  through  the  whole  district. 

The  first  pastorate  has  just  been  formed.  Tua-ua  is  uniting  with 
Kie-kia-thau.  A call  has  been  issued,  and  probably  the  ordination  of 
the  pastor  will  be  effected  before  the  Synod  meets. 

Tua-ua  has  had  for  two  years  an  admirable  preacher.  The  membership  is 
small  (about  20),  but  Preacher  Tou  by  careful  instruction  has  fitted  the  little 
Congregation  to  teach  others.  The  twenty  members  come  from  nine 
families,  who  gave  $113  last  year  to  the  Preachers’  Fund.  Mr.  Tou  has  now 
been  transferred  to  Chia-na,  north-east  from  Swatow.  He  and  Mr.  Suther- 
land were  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Tang-hai  magistrate.  ‘ Before  we  set  out 
for  the  Yamen,’  Mr.  Sutherland  writes,  ‘ the  preacher  said  “ Shall  we  pray  1 ” 
I said,  “ It’s  always  well  to  pray,  but  what  are  you  going  to  pray  for  specially 

1 The  Suabue  expenditure  (two  Missionaries,  above  twenty  native  workers, 
hospital  expenses,  &c.)  amounts  to  £1,000  annually.  Last  year  the  Young  People’s 
Societies  raised  £623  (in  addition  to  some  further  donations  to  the  Hospital  Building 
Fund).  Their  credit  balance  is  exhausted,  and  to  meet  the  whole  Suabue  work  there 
should  be  £400  more  gathered  this  year.  But  the  faith  and  generosity  of  our  Young 
People  are  quite  equal  to  the  effort. 
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just  now  1 ” “ Oh,”  he  said,  “ the  mandarin  won’t  say  grace,  so  I thought  we 

might  ask  a blessing  now.’”1 

‘ I Feel  Hopeful.’  — So  Mr.  Sutherland  writes,  speaking  of  the 
general  prospects  of  the  work  in  his  hands.  ‘ I feel  as  if  God  were 
going  to  take  hold  of  our  lives,  natives  and  foreigners  alike,  and  make 
us  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.’  It  is  the  echo  of  the 
revival  in  our  northern  districts. 

It  is  not  that  Suabue  has  all  at  once  become  an  easy  field.  A 
member  of  the  Tua-ua  Church  (a  student  in  the  Swatow  Theological 
College),  writing  to  the  Young  People  of  the  home  Church,  tells  them 
that  he  has  seen  a good  deal  of  the  whole  Swatow  field,  and  that 
round  about  Swatow  and  Chaochowfu  it  is  easy  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
but  it  is  difficult  work  in  the  Suabue  district.  Clan  fights  of  a barbarous 
kind  continue  to  break  out — are  indeed  endemic.  One  of  the  clans  in 
the  district  has  chopped  up  the  body  of  an  enemy  and  eaten  it,  entering 
thus  into  a solemn  covenant  that  the  feud  shall  never  cease.  The  hurt 
to  the  Mission  is  not  confined  to  the  creation  of  a disturbed  atmosphere, 
in  which  the  Gospel  can  with  difficulty  secure  a hearing. 

Kie-kia-thau  was  the  scene  of  a fight  last  year.  The  fighting  is  ended 
for  the  time.  But  our  Congregation  is  drawn  from  both  of  the  contending 
clans.  The  Church  is  in  ‘ the  sphere  of  influence  ’ of  the  one  clan,  and  the 
worshippers  from  the  other  clan  dare  not  come  to  Church.  Yet  many  signs 
justify  Mr.  Sutherland’s  hopefulness. 

Suabue  ‘ Cases  ’ have  been  sadly  frequent  and  harassing,  and  the 
Synod  will  remember  how  painfully  beset  Mr.  Sutherland  was  by  the 
Christians  who  contrasted,  much  to  his  disadvantage,  his  apparent  dis- 
regard of  their  Yarnen  troubles  with  the  quick  interference  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  on  behalf  of  their  people.  The  last  of  these 
cases,  mentioned  in  the  Swatow  Report  as  the  only  one  at  present  out- 
standing in  the  Swatow  field,  has  been  adjusted,  thanks  to  the  resolute 
determination  of  the  young  Tang-hai  magistrate  to  do  what  is  just. 
Fourteen  Christians  were  driven  from  their  homes  more  than  two  years 
ago  because  they  refused  to  subscribe  for  idol  worship.  The  magistrate 
has  personally  investigated  the  matter  and  a settlement  has  been  effected 
on  reasonable  lines. 

These  persecution  cases  have  compensations.  The  sufferers  take  refuge 
usually  in  chapels,  and  there  have  much  Christian  teaching.  Their  distress 
evokes  practical  sympathy  from  other  Christians,  and  so  the  Church  is  knit 
together.  ‘ Many  of  these  Thou-bue  People,’  Mr.  Sutherland  says,  ‘ who 
two  yeai’s  ago  had  a very  hazy  idea  of  what  it  meant  to  worship  God,  are 
now  going  back  to  their  villages,  intelligent  Christians  who  can  give  to  their 
neighbours  a reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.’ 

‘The  man  on  the  Suabue  beach’  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  Mission  is 
rooting  itself  and  spreading.  ‘ First,  a man  [Mr.  Sutherland  himself]  came 
and  lived  alone  in  the  “ Teaching  Hall.”  He  used  to  come  and  go  ; some- 

1 This  good  brother  has  the  saving  gift  of  humour.  He  was  one  day  lauding  chop- 
sticks as  vastly  superior  to  forks  and  knives.  ‘ Forks  are  miserable  things,’  he  declared. 
‘ The  lady  Missionaries  in  Swatow  have  forks  with  four  very  sharp  prongs,  and  when 
they  invite  the  native  pastors  to  dinner  at  Presbytery  time  every  man  comes  away 
bleeding.’ 
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times  he  was  here,  and  sometimes  he  was  in  neighbouring  towns  visiting 
“ the  friends  of  the  Teaching.”  Then  from  the  home  of  his  ancestors  he 
“ dragged  ” a wife,  and  they  built  a larger  house.  He  then  began  to  build 
another  house,  and  presently  a “ healing  Teacher  ” arrived  among  us  ; now 
the  foundations  of  a “ Hall  of  Healing  ” are  being  staked  out.  Quite  so, 
Mr.  Chinaman,  but  you  have  not  been  noticing  that  a spiritual  structure  is 
being  built,  and  that  from  among  your  fellow  villagers  men  and  women  are 
entering  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.’ 

Of  the  uprearing  of  this  spiritual  structure  many  proofs  gladden  the 
Missionaries. 

At  Kit-chieh-ui,  where  there  was  a good  deal  of  opposition  to  the  coming 
of  the  Mission,  the  Congregation  increases,  and  is  mostly  made  up  of  towns- 
people. There  was  indeed  some  attempt  to  renew  persecution.  ‘ Placards 
were  pasted  near  the  houses  of  Christians,  calling  on  the  citizens  to  “ exter- 
minate the  Teaching  and  kill  the  Foreigners.”  The  leader  of  the  “ Three 
Dot  Society,”  who  was  responsible  for  the  placards,  was  seized,  and  now 
peace  reigns.  These  troubles  are  good,  however,  if  they  go  no  further  than 
placards.  The  Christians  have  been  drawn  together  and  many  of  them  have 
been  led  to  think  more  deeply  of  things  eternal.’  One  man,  once  a noted 
gambler,  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Now 
every  evening  he  is  at  worship,  often  in  the  morning  also.  In  Tang-hai, 
the  seat  of  the  friendly  magistrate,  the  Church  has  been  repaired — thanks 
to  his  protection — and  now  there  are  regular  services.  (At  dinner  he  told 
Mr.  Sutherland  he  had  read  many  Christian  books.  He  was  immensely 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Mission  is  not  financed  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment !)  The  Tang-hai  chapel-keeper  is  a man  abounding  in  prayer,  who 
must  be  helpful  to  the  Church. 

Last  August  Mr.  Sutherland  was  caught  in  a typhoon  when  going  from 
Kit-chieh-ui  to  Tang-hai,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  journey  his  clothes  and 
baggage  were  wet  through.  The  chapel  was  then  in  a miserable  condition. 

‘ It  is  time  for  worship,’  the  old  man  said,  about  7 o’clock.  ‘ It’s  Wednesday 
night,  the  prayer-meeting  night.’  ‘ My  things  were  wet,’  Mr.  Sutherland 
writes.  ‘ I was  tired  ; the  light  was  a dim  rushlight  in  pea-nut  oil.  There 
was  nobody  there  but  the  old  man  and  myself,  and  I had  not  meant  to  have 
formal  worship.  ‘Do  you  have  a prayer-meeting  all  by  yourself  on  Wednes- 
day nights  1 ’ I asked  him.  ‘ Oh,  yes  ! all  the  Christians  under  heaven  meet 
on  Wednesday  nights  to  pray,  and  I just  pray  with  them.’ 

In  Hai-hong  a great  many  are  finding  their  way  to  the  Church.  The 
magistrate  has  opened  a school  for  the  study  of  Western  learning.  Most  of 
the  students  are  men  who  have  taken  ordinary  Chinese  degrees.  The  school 
building  was  formerly  used  as  a monastery  ; the  old  monks  have  been  pen- 
sioned off,  and  the  young  ones  sent  into  the  world  to  make  their  own  living. 
It  will  dispose  the  people  of  the  city  to  listen  with  friendliness  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Western  religion.  So  the  Missionary’s  heart  is  cheered. 
Baptisms  occur  at  every  visit  to  almost  every  station  ; and  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  a work  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  the  Christian  folk. 

The  Hospital. — When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sandeman  arrived  in  Suabue 
last  spring,  one  of  their  first  tasks  was  to  become  familiar  with  the 
dialect — considerably  different  from  that  spoken  in  the  Amoy  field, 
where  they  were  before.  Then  came  Hospital  plans,  followed  by  building 
operations.  By  this  time  the  Hospital  is  opened  with  its  60  beds,  and 
the  invitation  has  gone  all  over  the  district  to  bring  the  sick  to  the 
‘ Healing  Hall.’ 
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Dispensary  work  was  begun  immediately  after  Dr.  Sandeman  settled 
down.  On  the  opening  day  there  was  a service,  and  of  course  each 
morning  afterwards,  largely  attended  by  patients  and  by  people  curious 
to  know  what  was  going  on.  Not  a few  have  at  these  services  heard 
the  Gospel  for  the  first  time ; some  of  them  have  since  become  regular 
worshippers. 

The  first  patient  was  a man  with  a dislocated  jaw.  He  waited  three  days 
for  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  and  when  suffering  was  relieved  insisted  on 
presenting  a fine  cock  as  a token  of  gratitude.  There  were  in-patients  long 
before  there  was  any  place  to  put  them.  The  first  two  came  with  feet  badly 
cut  by  pirates.  A small  ward  was  improvised  in  a little  house  in  the 
Mission  compound,  and  the  wounded  men  were  cared  for.  Several  sick  folk 
took  lodgings  in  the  town,  to  be  near  the  doctor.  A girl,  living  some  way 
off,  was  badly  burnt.  For  any  one  to  go  to  her  and  dress  her  wounds  meant 
the  loss  of  half  a day.  So  she  came  into  the  town.  A young  townsman,  a 
merchant,  dying  of  consumption,  is  often  at  the  dispensary.  He  has  been 
baptized  during  the  year.  Dr.  Sandeman  has  paid  visits,  besides,  to  some  of 
the  outlying  stations.  Everywhere  his  services  are  received  with  gratitude. 
There  is  to  be  a great  opportunity  for  the  medical  work. 

Schools. — One  of  the  reasons  for  the  hardness  of  the  Suabue  field,  as 
compared  with  the  country  further  north,  is  the  backwardness  of  the 
district  educational^.  There  is  a much  smaller  proportion  of  readers  than 
in  and  about  Swatow.  And  now  Christian  schools  are  being  planted  in 
Suabue  and  at  the  stations — for  both  girls  and  boys  ; and  the  ladies  of 
the  Mission  are  teaching  the  women.  And  the  educational  work  is 
being  appreciated,  and  larger  advantages  desired.  The  Tua-ua  student 
whose  letter  has  been  already  cited  laments  the  want  of  educational 
facilities  in  the  Suabue  district. 

‘ If  one  wishes  to  pass  from  one  of  our  few  schools  to  the  High  School  at 
Swatow,  the  road  is  1 0 parts  far,  and  though  there  is  a steamer  from  Suabue, 
the  fare  is  10  parts  dear,  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  study  in  order  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Church  it  is  10  parts  difficult.  I hope  that  before  long  your 
honourable  society  will  exert  itself  and  establish  in  Suabue  a High  School 
and  College,  and  that  many  men  from  among  us  may  come  forth  to  serve  the 
Church.  This  is  the  desire  of  my  heart.’ 

The  work  opens  out  before  our  brethren  with  large  blessing  and 
multiplied  calls.  The  young  people  of  our  Church  have  a fruitful 
corner  of  the  Mission  given  them  to  cultivate.  They  will  surely  feel 
that  it  is  worth  all  the  sacrifice  and  all  the  enthusiasm  required  to  provide 
for  its  wants,  and  to  hold  up  efficiently  the  hands  of  their  own  Mission- 
aries by  lively  interest  and  believing  prayers. 

EAKKALAND. 

I.  WUKINGFU. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  D.  Maclver,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Maclver, 
Rev.  W.  Riddel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Riddel ; Rev.  Stephen  Band, 
B.A. ; Misses  Balmer,  Laidler,  Keith. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Phang  Tshiung,  Tsen  Mien-lu, 
and  Rev.  Phang  Khi-fung  (College  Tutor). 
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The  Hakka  Mission  was  begun  in  1865. 

Mr.  Ede. — The  Wukingfu  Pastor  contributes  an  affectionate' appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Ede  to  the  Swatow  Church  News,  some  sentences  from 
which  help  to  show  how  great  is  the  loss  the  Mission  suffered  when, 
with  such  tragic  suddenness,  it  pleased  God  to  summon  the  faithful 
servant  to  his  rest. 

‘ He  was  a man  of  consistent  zeal,  courage,  and  whole-hearted  devotion 
to  Christ.  The  Hakka  schools  have  made  great  progress  (under  him). 
While  he  desired  for  his  pupils  an  increase  of  knowledge,  both  in  depth  and 
extent,  his  chief  aim  was  to  lead  them  to  love  and  follow  and  obey  the  Lord . 


To  that  end  he,  from  the  beginning,  established  a prayer  meeting  in  the 
[High]  School.  In  addition  to  caring  for  the  schools,  he  from  time  to  time 
travelled  about  selling  books  and  preaching,  in  order  to  bring  men  to 
repentance.  He  was  always  exerting  himself  beyond  his  strength,  and  was 
unwilling  to  cease  from  working  even  when  ill.  Neither  his  wife’s  tears 
nor  the  doctor’s  prohibitions  availed  anything  in  this  regard.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  said,  “ My  greatest  joy  will  be  to  be  called  home  when  in  the  midst 
of  the  Lord’s  work.”  Now  Mr.  Ede  is  with  the  Lord  in  heaven,  and  has 
received  His  consolations.  May  we  all  remember  his  works,  and  spend  our 
strength  in  doing  Him  service.  That  was  the  Teacher’s  wish,  and  is  the 
Lord’s  pleasure.’ 
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The  Hospital. — In  this  Hospital  also,  as  in  some  of  the  others,  the 
out-patients  have  been  fewer  than  in  1903.  The  year  unusually 
healthy,  the  Hakka  country  much  disturbed,  a small  charge  for  an  out- 
patient’s ticket  (less  than  a halfpenny) : these  things  are  responsible 
for  keeping  away  people  whose  ailments  were  not  serious.  The  in- 
patients (677)  were  a few  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

An  important  part  of  Dr.  Riddel’s  labours  (in  this  helped  by  his 
chief  assistant)  has  been  the  training  of  the  eleven  medical  students, 
Christian  lads,  most  of  whom  assist  in  the  evangelistic  work  of  the 
Hospital,  in  which  the  Missionaries,  the  College  students,  and  the 
Wukingfu  pastor  all  give  aid.  Mrs.  Riddel  devotes  practically  all  her 
time  to  the  women  patients.  Three  adult  baptisms  are  a recent  direct 
fruit  of  the  Hospital  teaching.  At  every  Communion  there  are  appli- 
cants for  admission  whose  first  impressions  date  from  days  spent  in  the 
Hospital  or  at  the  Dispensary.  The  medical  students  support  them- 
selves, and  at  the  end  of  the  Hospital  course  they  will  go  out  to  private 
practice,  which,  pursued  on  Western  lines,  will  be  more  and  more 
profitable.  Good  Christian  doctors  in  the  Hakka  towns  will  greatly 
further  the  interests  of  the  Mission.  Two  operations  for  cataract  were 
successfully  performed  by  the  chief  assistant  while  Dr.  Riddel  was  in 
Swatow  for  several  weeks.  During  part  of  that  time  Dr.  Riddel  and 
Dr.  Whyte  exchanged  work. 

In  August  there  was  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever — the  chief  assistant 
the  first  case,  diagnosed  by  himself.  ‘ He  was  out  with  me  at  a case  one 
rainy  day,’  Dr.  Riddel  writes,  ‘ and  seemed  to  have  taken  cold.  He  took 
his  own  temperature  for  three  days,  and  then  he  put  the  chart  into  my 
hand,  with  a slip  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  written  in  English  the  words, 
“Typhoid  fever.”  We  found  out  that  other  people  were  suffering  from  the 
fever,  and  so  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed.  It  was  within  a week  of  the 
August  vacation,  and  as  soon  as  the  Hospital  was  empty  we  put  him  into 
one  of  the  largest  and  airiest  wards,  and  his  brother  and  the  second  assistant 
nursed  him.  About  100  people  had  the  fever,  chiefly  in  one  quarter  of  the 
village,  supplied  with  water  from  a certain  well.  There  were  eight  fatal 
cases.  The  assistant  and  his  wife  (who  took  ill  at  the  same  time)  were 
convalescent  a month  after  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  We  all  feel 
exceedingly  thankful  for  the  assistant’s  recovery.  His  place  in  the  Hospital 
would  be  difficult  to  fill,  and  he  is  besides  very  helpful  in  the  Church  in  all 
branches  of  Christian  work.  The  sale  of  the  large  scale  Mission  map  is  still 
bringing  in  money  for  the  poor  patients,  and  we  spent  ,§46.36  assisting  them 
with  food  during  the  past  year.’  The  Y.M.C.A.  in  Inverness  gave  their 
annual  donation  (£15)  for  the  support  of  the  Hospital  matron. 

The  Theological  College  and  the  Schools.— Ten  regular  students,  and 
three  or  four  young  men  besides,  who  wish  to  study  Christian  books, 
have  attended  the  College  classes ; the  ‘ irregular  ’ students  at  their 
own  expense,  some  of  whom  may  become  teachers  in  our  schools.  The 
Missionaries  could  open  many  more  schools — self-supporting,  too — if 
they  could  be  staffed. 

In  the  Boys’  High  School,  with  its  34  pupils,  a useful  Y.M.C.A. 
branch  has  just  been  started,  stimulating  Biblical  study,  providing 
voluntary  evangelists  for  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  keeping  up 
regular  services  at  a village  (Yu-tshan-yong)  ten  miles  away. 
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Two  or  more  of  the  lads  walk  out  each  Sunday  morning,  conduct  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  services,  and  then  walk  back  to  Wukingfu.  The  W.M.A. 
ladies  have  a Girls’  Boarding  School,  with  37  pupils,  from  which  the 
preachers  and  teachers  get  Christian  wives.  The  girls  have  a C.E.  Society. 
Mrs.  Maclver  assists  Miss  Balmer  and  Miss  Keith  in  this  school,  teaching 
geography  and  singing.  Classes  for  women  are  also  held  by  the  ladies  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  when  the  women  have  leisure  and  are  able  to 
attend.  Along  such  lines  runs  the  W.M.A.  work  at  all  our  centres,  besides 
which  they  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  country  stations,  where  they  have  an 
access  to  the  women  in  their  homes  fruitful  of  the  happiest  results. 

‘ The  Three  Dot  Society.’ — This  Secret  Society,  professedly  anti- 
dynastic,  really  exists  for  robbery  and  blackmail.  For  months  the  whole 
population  of  the  Hakka  district  was  in  constant  terror. 

In  Ho-pho  several  shops  were  plundered  one  night,  and  thereafter  almost 
every  shop  in  the  town  was  warned  that  if  it  did  not  join  the  Society  it  also 
would  be  looted.  One  person  from  every  shop  joined  the  Society,  a few 
escaping  by  paying  blackmail.  Probably  in  every  Yamen,  among  the  official 
staff,  were  secret  agents  of  the  Society.  Our  chapel  in  Ho-pho  was  attacked 
in  May  last.  They  took  from  the  preacher  and  teacher  all  their  belongings 
along  with  some  money  left  in  the  chapel  for  security  by  other  people.  ‘ We 
appealed  to  both  native  mandarins  and  to  our  consul,  but  as  yet  with  no 
result.  The  preacher  estimates  the  value  of  what  was  taken  at  over  one 
thousand  dollars.  These  societies  are  always  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
China.  The  Chinese  theory  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  “ catastrophic.” 
Every  dynasty  has  its  fated  period  of  prosperity  and  of  decay,  and  must  then 
(by  the  decree  of  Heaven)  give  way  to  its  successor.  The  people  seem  to 
think  that  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a Dynastic  cataclysm,  and  this  has  a 
depressing  influence  that  makes  even  Gospel  work  more  difficult.’ 

The  Station  Work. — Mr.  Maclver,  bound  to  the  College  most  of  the 
year,  managed  to  spend  some  weeks  visiting  stations.  Mr.  Band  has 
begun  to  itinerate,  and  in  his  first  journey,  in  the  little  city  of  Fung- 
shun,  had  the  unpleasant  epithet,  ‘ foreign  devil,’  flung  at  him  for  the 
first  time. 

The  Missionary  room  in  connection  with  the  Fung-shun  place  of  worship 
; is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  place  one  would  choose  to  spend  Christmas  in.  [It 
was  Christmas  Eve  Mr.  Band  spent  there.]  It  is  65  feet  by  7 feet,  and  about 
8 feet  high,  walls  very  black  and  dirty,  and  floor  of  hard  beaten  earth.  No 
fire  was  possible,  but  with  an  overcoat  and  rug  one  could  manage  to  keep 
tolerably  warm.  A mere  handful  of  folk  were  present  that  night  for  wor- 
ship, most  of  the  brethren  living  at  some  distance  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  in  one  case  at  least  family  worship  is  regularly  conducted  and 
attended  by  over  a dozen  at  a village  two  miles  away.’ 

In  another  Church  (Thong-hang)  Mr.  Band  spoke  at  evening  worship  on 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  ‘ The  idea  of  a younger  son  demanding  his 
share  of  the  patrimony  while  his  father  was  alive  is  much  more  monstrous 
in  Chinese  eyes  than  in  ours,  and  they  seem  to  find  it  difficult  to  condemn 
the  elder  brother  for  his  unwillingness  to  welcome  back  the  scapegrace  of  the 
family.  However,  the  emphasis  which  the  Chinese  lay  on  submission  to 
parental  authority  increases  the  graciousness  of  the  father’s  conduct  in  their 
estimation,  and  the  fact  that  the  prodigal,  though  welcomed  back,  would 
have  no  further  share  in  the  patrimony  satisfies  their  sense  of  justice.  As  a 
rule,  the  parables  of  our  Lord  fit  into  Chinese  ideas  and  circumstances  much 
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better  than  in  the  West.  There  are  many  points  of  likeness  between  village 
life  in  China  to-day  and  what  it  was  in  Palestine  nineteen  centuries  ago.’ 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  mandarins  to  carry  the  Ho-pho  story  further 
than  Mr.  Maclver  could  when  he  wrote  his  Report.  Since  then  troops 
were  sent  to  the  town,  in  command  of  a Christian  officer,  the  District 
Magistrate’s  deputy.  The  settlement  arrived  at  has  not  yet  been 
announced ; but  the  deputy  did  a brave  and  unprecedented  thing : 
at  the  Sunday  afternoon  service  in  the  Church,  Mr.  Maclver  also 
present,  he  gave  an  address.  He  has  been  a Christian  for  several  years ; 
formerly  a pupil  and  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Faber,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  recent  German  Missionaries  to  the  Hakka  district. 

Mr.  Ede  was  a good  deal  among  the  stations  last  year.  He  was 
only  a few  days  back  from  a tour  when  he  was  called  home.  One  of  his 
last  letters  was  an  account  of  some  stations  he  had  just  visited  : 

‘ The  Vong-kiang-pu  Church  is  a large  one,  capable  of  seating  300  or 
400  people.  It  has  cost  about  £'1,500.  The  station  largely  owes  its  insti- 
tution to  the  Mission  School.  In  Yong-thong,  further  west,  the  Mission 
has  a new  Church.  It  is  well  situated,  and  a man  of  earnest  evangelistic 
spirit  could  easily  gather  a satisfactory  Congregation.  Our  next  stopping 
place  was  Ho-thien.  Sunday  being  Children’s  day  I accepted  the  preacher’s 
invitation  to  give  an  address.  The  attendance  was  fairly  satisfactory,  over 
thirty  regular  hearers  being  present.’ 

A Colporteur’s  History. — The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 
gives  two  colporteurs  to  our  Hakka  brethren.  One  of  them,  after  four- 
teen years  of  good  service  in  the  Hakka  district,  has  gone  to  be  the 
Chaochowfoo  Hospital  Evangelist.  His  youth  was  wild,  and  when  the 
Gospel  come  to  Thong-hang,  his  native  town,  he  was  (at  the  age  of 
forty)  a very  poor  man,  earning  a precarious  livelihood  by  cutting  on 
the  high  hills  the  reeds  used  for  making  torches.  ‘ He  was  then  quite 
illiterate.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Gospel  took  hold  of  him,  he  began 
to  preach  by  lip  and  by  life,  while  he  continued  his  former  hard  work. 
Every  evening  he  walked  about  four  miles  to  our  Thong-hang  Church 
to  attend  worship,  and  to  receive  his  lesson  from  the  preacher.  He 
made  great  progress  with  his  studies,  carrying  the  hymn-book  with  him 
to  the  hills.  The  cash  formerly  spent  on  gambling  went  now  to  pro- 
cure respectable  clothes.  No  one  could  deny  that  Christianity  had 
proved  a blessing  to  him.  His  own  Congregation  appointed  him  a 
deacon.  His  example  has  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  our  success  in  the 
Thong-hang  region.  For  more  than  a dozen  years  he  has  gone  to  the 
remotest  portions  of  our  Hakka  country,  carrying  his  burden  of  books, 
selling  Scriptures  and  Christian  Tracts,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  on 
every  opportunity.  He  has  indeed  done  more  pioneer  evangelistic  work 
than  any  man  I know.  Now  that  he  is  growing  up  in  years  he  has 
found  a congenial  sphere  working  among  the  patients  (Hakka  and 
Hoklo)  in  the  Chaochowfoo  Hospital.’ 

The  High  School  Playground.-— The  Committee  gave  Mr.  Ede  £300  to 
purchase  a piece  of  land  for  a playground  (it  cost  £322,  the  balance  paid  by 
Mr.  Ede  himself.)  The  gratitude  of  the  School  lads  was  great.  They  sent 
home  a letter  of  thanks,  beautifully  written  on  silk.  Mr.  Band  has  been 
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giving  them  gymnastic  lessons  ; and  a trapeze,  a gift  to  the  Mission,  for 
•which  there  was  no  room  anywhere,  is  now  erected  and  in  use.  Chinese 
boys  are  quite  capable  of  enjoying  such  play,  though  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  they  have  no  outdoor  games. 

The  Dictionary. — Mr.  Maclver’s  magnum  opus  is  to  be  a quarto  volume 
of  1,200  pages,  900  already  printed.  1 It  will  be  a great  relief  to  have  it  off 
my  shoulders.’  He  has  published  during  the  year  a quarto  volume  of  150 
pages,  an  index  giving  the  Hakka  sounds  of  the  ‘ characters  ’ in  ordinary 
Chinese-English  dictionaries.  Dictionary  and  index  will  be  of  large  and 
permanent  utility. 

A Quarter  of  a Century. — Mr.  Maclver  i3  our  senior  Hakka  Mis- 
sionary and  has  completed  twenty-five  years  of  service. 

‘During  all  that  time,’  he  says,  ‘ we  have  never  had  any  serious  trouble 
with  the  natives — not  even  in  the  Boxer  year.  The  good  work  has  gone  on 
without  interruption.  Ours  was,  I believe,  the  first  house  for  foreigners 
built  by  the  E.P.  Mission  anywhere  away  from  treaty  ports.  When  we 
proposed  to  build,  the  British  Consul  said  that  as  a consul  he  must  advise 
us  to  report  the  matter  to  the  mandarins  (which  would  almost  certainly 
mean  opposition  and  delay)  ; but  as  a friend  he  would  advise  us  to  go  on 
quietly  ! Our  thirty  Congregations  are  ministered  to  by  preachers  trained 
by  ourselves — three  of  these  ordained,  four  more  licentiates  ready  for  ordi- 
nation. Over  1,330  adults  have  been  received  into  the  Church  ; 950  still 
alive.  Many  places  of  which  we  expected  much  have  brought  us  more 
anxiety  than  comfort.  Many  men,  too,  have  disappointed  us.  But  much 
preparatory  work  has  been  done — helps  to  the  study  of  the  language, 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christian  literature,  making  our  real 
aims  and  ourselves  known  to  the  Chinese  and  getting  to  know  them.  A 
living  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  planted,  which  will  in  due 
time  spread  and  bring  much  temporal  and  spiritual  blessing  to  the  whole 
Hakka  country.’ 

II.  Sam-ho  (North  Hakkaland). 

The  Mission.  Staff. — Rev.  Murdo  C.  Mackenzie  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  ; 
Dr.  McPhun. 

Sam-ho  was  occupied  as  the  North  Hakka  centre  in  1902,  but 
there  were  stations  in  this  district  worked  from  Wukingfu  many  years 
before. 

One  of  the  happy  North  Hakka  notes  of  the  year  is  a friendly 
adjustment  of  territory  between  our  Mission  and  the  Basel  Mission,  the 
China  Inland  Mission  and  the  London  Missionary  Society,  all  three 
having  stations  in  this  district — a pleasant  instance  of  Missionary 
comity.  The  district  includes  part  of  two  provinces,  Fukien  and 
Kwangtung  ; the  Fukien  people  much  the  friendlier.  ‘ It  took  twenty 
years,’  Mr.  Mackenzie  says,  £ to  get  into  Sam-ho.  We  have  not  yet 
got  into  Tshiung-kheu,  people  from  whom  we  had  hoped  to  buy  a house 
in  spring  having  drawn  back  at  the  last  moment.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  had  little  difficulty  in  effecting  an  entrance  into  Shong-hong  and 
Yu-phin,  the  chief  towns  of  the  two  Fukien  counties  of  the  same  names.’ 
The  dialectical  differences  between  Fukien  and  Kwangtung  Hakkas 
are  considerable,  so  that  it  will  not  be  quite  easy  to  use  Wukingfu 
books  in  the  North  Hakka  district. 
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The  Sam-ho  Mission  property  includes  three  distinct  buildings — the 
Church,  a house  four  storeys  high,  with  a Congregation  of  over  fifty  ; the 
Dispensary  ; and  the  Mission  House,  a Chinese  dwelling  with  twenty  rooms, 
most  of  them  cubicles,  the  house  infested  with  mosquitoes. 

The  town  is  reconciled  to  the  presence  of  the  Mission.  The 
worshippers  are  mainly  shopkeepers  and  farmers. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  much  in  evidence.  They  have  no  Congrega- 
tion, but  a Roman  Catholic  who  has  come  home  from  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments has  built  a fine  chapel,  and  a French  Priest  is  to  be  sent  to  live  in  the 
town.  (The  foreign  Roman  Catholic  priests  never  preach  in  the  open-air ; 
much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  magistrates’  yamens  !)  A site  for  Dr. 
McPhun’s  hospital,  and  for  a Church  and  schools,  has  not  yet  been  secured. 
The  only  possible  site  on  the  side  of  the  river  on  which  the  present  Mission 
buildings  stand  is  a piece  of  ground  dedicated  to  the  grave  of  an  official  of 
centuries  ago,  with  the  use  of  which  fengshui  (‘  luck  ’)  may  very  likely 
interfere.  Fengshui  is  a great  thing  to  conjure  with  in  this  district.  It  is 
the  source  of  endless  quarrels  and  law-suits. 

The  Stations. — In  Thai-pu  six  names  have  been  added  to  the  Com- 
munion roll  during  the  year — four  received  by  baptism  and  two  who 
were  baptized  in  infancy. 

One  of  the  four  baptized  is  an  old  woman,  who  was  met  one  day  by  a 
colporteur,  as  she  was  proceeding  with  a little  offering  to  a shrine  by  the 
roadside.  The  man  began  to  tell  her  about  God  whom  he  worshipped.  She 
listened  attentively  ; she  turned  home,  gave  up  idols,  and  has  for  two  years 
been  a regular  attendant  at  the  Christian  services.  Someone  asked  her  what 
difference  there  is  in  her  life  since  she  became  a Christian.  ‘ Formerly,’  she 
answered,  ‘ I used  to  be  very  angry  with  my  daughter-in-law  and  scolded 
her  very  much,  and  could  not  be  at  peace  with  her  nor  have  peace  in  my 
heart.  Now  I feel  quite  a different  person,  my  heart  is  not  so  troubled  with 
anger  and  passion.’ 

In  Thai-khe  one  lad  has  been  baptized.  He  has  a fair  knowledge 
of  Chinese  literature.  ‘ We  hope  to  send  him  to  Wukingfu  next  year 
to  study,  with  a view  to  being  a preacher. 

‘ Many  of  the  houses  are  huge  Babel-like  dwellings,  built  in  circular  shape, 
with  one  big  door  as  an  entrance  to  serve  for  all  the  inhabitants,  often  num- 
bering as  many  as  130.  They  are  five  and  six  storeys  high.  The  circular 
court  is  open  to  the  skies,  but  forms  a veritable  trap  for  disease.  They  are 
often  filthy  and  insanitary  beyond  description.  In  one  of  these  houses 
bubonic  plague  has  found  many  victims.  The  people  build  in  this  fashion 
against  brigands.’ 

Yunthin’s  additions  have  been  nine  adults  admitted  by  baptism — 
accessions  sadly  balanced  by  cases  of  discipline  ; one  of  them,  an  old 
man,  insisting  on  marrying  a woman  put  away  by  her  husband ; the 
second,  a man  letting  his  infant  daughter  fall  into  the  hands  of 
strangers. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a man  who  heard  the  Gospel  long  ago  in  the 
Amoy  Hospital.  Some  neighbours  removed  the  bones  of  one  of  his  ancestors. 
The  authorities  compelled  them  to  restore  the  bones.  One  bone  was  miss- 
ing, and  the  man  went  to  law  for  its  recovery.  Mr.  Mackenzie  refused  to 
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interfere  with  the  law-suit.  The  Roman  Catholics  also  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  He  has  given  up  worship  and  become  a bigamist. 

As  a light  against  the  dark  shadows,  Mr.  Mackenzie  notes  two 
things : a distinct  decrease  in  the  number  of  infanticides  since  he  went 
to  China,  and  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  parents  who  dispose  impro- 
perly of  their  children  even  the  non-Christian  Chinese  think  the 
Missionaries  right.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heathen  view  of  women  is 
constantly  appearing,  and  can  scarcely  be  expelled  from  the  Christian 
Church. 

‘ One  of  our  people,’  Mr.  Mackenzie  says,  ‘ sold  a daughter-in-law  lately 
because  she  was  troublesome.  Her  husband  was  learning  medicine,  and  on 
his  return  he  found  a new  wife  waiting  for  him — he  not  having  been  in  any 
way  consulted.  He  submitted  meekly  to  the  parents’  rule.  Woman  is,  in 
in  the  Chinese  view,  a saleable  piece  of  goods,  with  little  or  no  rights  of  her 
own.  I tell  the  Chinamen  that  their  country  will  never  progress  till  they 
give  a better  position  to  their  women.’ 

A charming  incident  from  another  Mission  illustrates  the  growth  of 
better  ideas  as  the  Christian  Church  gets  itself  established.  A Christian 
Chinese  woman  was  playing  the  harmonium  at  a service.  When  the 
sermon  was  about  to  begin  she  left  her  place  at  the  instrument  and 
went  to  sit  beside  her  husband.  He,  a Christian  gentleman,  rose, 
stepped  into  the  aisle,  and  let  his  wife  pass  in : a Christian  transforma- 
tion scene ! 

In  Fu-loi  the  first  baptisms  occurred  last  year — five  men — one  of  whom 
wants  to  study  for  the  Ministry  and  may  go  to  Wukingfu  this  year.  Up 
the  valley  leading  to  Kham-theu  and  Mo-khe  and  beyond  there  is  room  for 
twenty  Churches.  The  new  station  at  Chung-tu  has  lost  its  preacher  by 
death — not  much  of  a preacher,  but  a kindly  man,  round  whom  50  or  60 
young  men  had  gathered  from  neighbouring  villages. 

The  country  round  Vu-phin  has  been  greatly  disturbed  of  late  by  gangs 
of  robbers.  ' They  visited  our  chapel  and  carried  off  the  preacher’s  goods  and 
some  of  the  furniture.  Before  we  knew  anything  about  it  the  magistrate 
had  had  everything  restored.  We  have  a few  worshippers  here.’ 

Beyond  Vu-phin  lies  a tract  of  country  assigned  to  our  Mission  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-si,  which  it  is  hoped  the  Hakka  Churches  may 
make  the  field  of  their  own  Mission. 

In  Vong-kim-pu  there  have  been  three  adult  baptisms.  To  replace  a 
tumble-down  meeting  house  the  Christians  have  raised  $170  towards  the 
$500  it  would  cost.  The  Khi-kang  preacher  has  died  suddenly,  after  good 
work  for  two  years.  His  relatives  would  have  liked  to  carry  the  body  to  his 
former  home  in  Thong-hang,  but  it  would  be  both  costly  and  difficult  ; the 
clans  through  which  it  would  have  to  pass  would  almost  certainly  block  the 
way.  There  is  trouble  in  Khi-kang  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Preachers. — The  preachers  gathered  at  Sam-ho  in  August  for 
some  weeks  of  study,  some  Church  members  being  invited  to  join  them,  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  then  be  helpful  in  their  own  Congregations. 
Two  of  the  licentiates  assisted  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  the  conduct  of  the  class. 
One  of  the  Hakka  licentiates,  Sam-hap,  is  much  interested  in  the 
schools— six  in  number,  with  some  50  pupils.  Four  of  the  schools  have 
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to  be  taught  by  the  preachers — not  an  ideal  arrangement,  as  it  interferes 
with  their  Evangelistic  work.  But  it  is  better  so  than  having  the 
Christian  children  grow  up  in  heathen  ignorance. 

Preachers’  Widows. — The  Chung-tu  preacher  was  an  old  man.  But 
the  Khi-kang  preacher  was  just  over  30,  the  only  son  of  the  matron  of 
the  Wukingfu  Girls’  School.  He  has  left  a widow  and  two  children. 
Neither  the  Mission  nor  the  native  Synod  has  made  any  provision  for  such 
cases.  ‘ The  preachers  themselves,  however,  have  taken  action.  Every 
preacher  pays  a little  into  a common  fund  each  year.  This  sum  is  invested 
in  fields,  and  provides  a little  money  for  widows.  The  matter  needs  atten- 
tion : the  preachers  cannot  save  much  out  of  their  little  allowances.’ 

The  Medical  Work. — There  are  no  figures  from  Dr.  McPhun.  He 
has  gone  through  a large  part  of  the  North  Hakka  district,  alone  or 
with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  everywhere  his  skill  and  his  kindliness  have 
procured  a ready  welcome  for  the  Message.  As  soon  as  a suitable  site 
can  be  bought  in  Sam-ho  the  Hospital  (for  which  money  is  waiting)  will 
be  built.  Some  account  of  the  medical  itineraries  has  been  given  from 
time  to  time  in  the  monthly  issues  of  the  Messenger. 

FORMOSA. 

( Including  South  Formosa  and  Chianghoa.) 

The  Formosa  Mission  was  begun  in  1865,  Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  senior, 
the  first  Missionary ; he  and  Dr.  Carstairs  Douglas  having  visited  the 
island  in  1864.  In  1868  Dr.  Maxwell  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Ritchie 
established  themselves  in  Tainan,  after  Dr.  Maxwell  had  worked  for 
three  years  in  Takow. 

I.  Tain  ax. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Wm.  Campbell,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, Rev.  Thomas  Barclay,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Barclay,  Rev.  Duncan 
Ferguson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar  Nielson,  M.A.  ; Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell, 
jun.,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell ; Mr.  F.  R.  Johnson  (Missionary  Teacher)  and 
Mrs.  Johnson ; Misses  Butler,  Stuart,  Barnett,  and  Lloyd. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Lau  Baw-khun  and  Ung  Leng- 
kiet. 

The  Theological  College. — Mr.  Ferguson  was  in  charge  of  the 
College  after  Mr.  Barclay  left  for  this  country  in  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  Mr.  Campbell  also  giving  some  help — chiefly  lectures  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Twenty-six  regular  students  and  one  private 
student  were  on  the  books.  The  programme  of  studies  included  such 
elementary  subjects  as  arithmetic  and  geography — some  of  the  students 
having  come  up  without  passing  through  the  Missionary  High  School. 
Exegesis  (Old  and  New  Testament),  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  the 
Japanese  language  (taught  by  a Japanese  tutor),  Chinese  Classics 
(taught  by  Chinese  tutors),  formed  the  main  body  of  the  year’s  studies. 

The  students  evangelize  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays — half  of 
them  each  week  going  out,  two  and  two,  to  stations  from  three  to  ten  miles 
away.  (To  get  at  one  of  these  stations  the  young  men  have  to  swim  across 
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a stream  dammed  up  for  irrigation  purposes.)  After  the  city  church  after- 
noon service  there  is  a students’  Prayer  Meeting  (for  the  men  not  out  in  the 
country),  and  then  Mr.  Ferguson  frequently  leads  them  out  to  preach  in 
some  busy  street.  1 A favourite  place,’  he  says,  ‘ is  the  front  of  a temple 
outside  the  west  gate.  There  we  always  get  a crowd  varying  from  200  to 
400,  who  usually  listen  most  attentively  as  one  after  another  preaches  the 
Gospel.  The  singing  at  these  meetings  is  a great  attraction.  Then  every 
Sunday  night  there  are  six  to  ten  “ Kitchen  Meetings,”  held  in  Tainan,  and 
most  of  these  are  conducted  by  students.’  Besides  this  practical  preparation 
during  the  College  Session  for  their  future  work,  made  still  more  useful  by 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  criticism  of  the  sermons  he  has  heard  the  students  deliver, 
most  of  them  devoted  six  weeks  of  the  summer  recess  to  the  many  vacant 
stations,  services  much  appreciated. 

A useful  morning’s  work  during  the  session  is  a conference  on  some 
question  of  practical  importance— foot-binding,  intermarriages  of  Chris- 
tians with  non-Christians,  a preachers’  Sunday,  the  utility  of  a proposed 
Anglo- Japanese  College,  the  entrance  of  the  Formosa  Church  into  the 
coming  Presbyterian  Church  of  China,  and  the  like.  ‘ These  debates 
are  bright  and  lively,  and  give  the  students  confidence  in  speaking.’ 

Chinese  singing  is  often  a medley  of  unmelodious  sounds.  Mr.  Ferguson 
has  a pathetic  note  on  the  subject.  An  hour  on  Mondays  is  usually  given 
to  a lesson  in  singing.  ‘ The  sound  is  sometimes  not  inharmonious.’ 

Self-Support  in  the  College. — One  student  now  contributes  $16 
yearly  towards  his  board.  The  rest  (as  in  our  mainland  Theological 
Colleges)  pay  no  fee.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  press  for  fees.  The 
men  who  give  themselves  to  the  Christian  ministry  are  turning  aside 
from  many  chances  of  much  more  lucrative  employment.  Even  a 
policeman  in  the  Japanese  service  earns  more  than  the  modest  stipend  of 
a preacher.  A native  doctor  makes  more  than  double  a preacher’s 
annual  income,  which  rises  to  a maximum  of  £14  if  he  has  at  least  five 
or  six  living  children.  Fathers  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  maintain  their 
sons  at  College,  knowing  the  sacrifice  a preacher’s  life  involves.  It  is 
in  another  direction  the  Mission  must  look  for  adequate  fees — from 
the  Native  Church.  By-and-by  Congregations  may  come  to  take  a 
pride  in  sending  forward  their  own  lads  to  High  School  and  College, 
and  charging  themselves  with  their  support. 

The  preparatory  training  of  the  men  is  a matter  round  which  there  are 
some  difficulties.  For  lads  who  have  gone  through  the  High  School  curri- 
culum an  entrance-examination  might  htly  meet  them  at  the  beginning  of 
the  College  course.  But  that  would  shut  out  other  men,  and  so  deprive  the 
Church  of  preachers  often  well  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  And 
yet  it  seems  hardly  fair  that  the  two  classes  of  men  when  they  leave  College 
should  receive  the  same  stipend.  So  the  Formosa  Mission  Council  has  felt, 
and  it  proposes  to  fix  a slightly  lower  rate  of  salary  for  the  early  years  of 
such  a preacher’s  work  than  for  those  who  had  taken  the  whole  preparatory 
course. 

Eight  men  have  finished  their  College  years  and  their  names  are 
now  passing  on  to  the  list  of  preachers — all  too  few  in  Formosa  for  the 
stations  requiring  supply.  The  Mission  Council  sometimes  helps  them 
to  wives — usually  from  the  Girls’  School. 
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The  Mission  High  School. — The  High  School,  Mr.  F.  R.  Johnson’s 
chief  charge,  has  49  pupils — 70  lads  having  been  on  the  roll  during  the 
year.  An  English  Class,  for  which  an  additional  fee  is  charged,  had 
17  on  its  roll ; and  even  in  its  early  days  has  been  of  Evangelistic 
service.  It  has  brought  to  the  school  lads  from  well-to-do  families 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  put  under  Mission  instruction,  and 
some  of  the  scholars  have  induced  their  non-Christian  fathers  or  other 
relatives  to  become  regular  worshippers  in  the  Church. 

The  fees  ($900  in  all)  have  nearly  met  the  cost  of  the  boys’  food  ($1,050), 
a larger  contribution  to  the  school  expenditure  than  has  ever  before  come 
from  this  source.  The  Mission  Hospitals  (Tainan,  Chianghoa  and  Takow) 
have  had  students  sent  up  from  the  school  ; one  lad  has  gone  on  to  the  Theo- 
logical College,  and  another  has  become  the  teacher  of  the  City  Elementary 
School.  One  of  the  pupil  teachers  (son  of  the  Chinese  Senior  teacher)  has 
had  lessons  in  English  from  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  has  made  such  good  progress 
that  he  can  now  teach  beginners.  The  Japanese  College  teacher  gives  part 
of  his  time  to  the  High  School. 

The  Elementary  Schools. — The  City  School  has  50  pupils.  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  given  much  help  in  its  classes.  Of  the  country  schools 
only  two  have  regular  teachers  ; the  others  are  supplied  by  students  from 
the  College,  who  devote  their  third  year  to  teaching — a quite  unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement  for  the  schools. 

The  Japanese  discourage  this  part  of  the  Mission  work,  because  they 
want  to  secure  the  children  for  their  own  schools,  established  now  all  over 
the  island  and  conducted  by  trained  teachers.  There  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  small  Mission  schools  can  be  long  maintained.  The  Sunday  School 
becomes,  therefore,  of  vital  importance.  In  the  City  Church  there  are  now 
six  large  Sunday  classes ; one  of  them  a girls’  class,  taught  by  Miss  Camp- 
bell. Several  of  the  preachers  have  established  such  classes  at  their  stations, 
and  with  a Sunday  School  in  every  Formosan  Church — the  hope  of  our 
brethren — it  would  be  no  great  misfortune  to  have  the  elementary  education 
of  the  children  in  the  hands  of  skilled  teachers  and  in  well-equipped  Japanese 
schools. 

The  Christian  Endeavour  Society. — This  Society,  Mr.  Johnson  says, 
‘ has  been  very  helpful  in  bringing  out  several  of  our  older  lads.  Some 
months  ago  they  voluntarily  decided  to  undertake  some  direct  Evange- 
listic work.  They  go  out  in  bands  of  three  or  four  by  turn  every  Sunday, 
sometimes  to  Anping,  sometimes  to  other  suburbs  of  Tainan,  and  some- 
times to  a station  recently  opened,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city.’ 

The  Tainan  Hospital. — There  are  not  quite  so  many  out-patients  as 
formerly,  because  of  the  imposition  of  a small  fee.  They  were  more 
numerous  than  could  be  satisfactorily  attended  to  by  the  Mission  docto  • 
(Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell),  and  the  fee  was  intended  to  keep  away  people 
whose  ailments  were  trifling,  while  nobody  really  requiring  medical  aid, 
and  too  poor  to  make  any  payment,  is  ever  sent  away  unrelieved.  The 
in-patients  have  largely  increased,  partly  because  the  railway  makes  it 
easier  for  people  to  come  from  a distance,  and  partly  because,  now  that  food 
is  supplied  to  each  patient  for  some  six  shillings  a month,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  that  a sick  person  should  bring  a friend  to  cook  for  him.  The 
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Hospital  kitchen  (under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Maxwell)  has  yielded 
a profit  of  about  #400. 

A small  Opium  Refuge  and  some  paying  wards  were  added  to  the 
Hospital  last  year.  The  Refuge  has  been  much  used.  The  patients 
(who  will  at  once  save  money  when  cured  of  the  opium  habit)  each  pay 
#5  on  admission  ; and  these  fees  have  already  met  nearly  half  of  the 
cost  of  the  building. 

The  Japanese  authorities  in  Formosa  have  now  to  provide  the  expenses 
of  government  without  help  from  Japan  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  demands 
of  the  war  with  Russia.  To  some  extent  this  has  broken  down  their  good 
intentions  with  regard  to  opium  smoking.  No  one  may  buy  or  smoke  opium 
without  a licence.  But  licences  are  now  being  issued  freely,  and  indeed  are 
being  pressed  on  the  people. 

The  paying  wards  have  been  successful.  They  have  brought  patients 
from  well-to-do  families,  who  would  not  have  come  to  a general  ward, 
and  the  fees  will  probably  soon  cover  the  cost  of  this  building  also. 

Dr.  Maxwell,  as  Consular  Medical  Officer,  is  brought  into  much  friendly 
contact  with  the  small  foreign  community  at  Anping,  the  port  of  Tainan, 
and  the  hospital  has  from  them  ‘ much  practical  help  and  interest.’ 

Evangelistic  work  is  actively  carried  on  amongst  the  patients.  Mrs. 
J ohnson  and  Miss  Campbell  have  given  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  the  Hospital  Bible- 
woman  great  assistance  in  speaking  to  the  women.  The  preachers’  wives 
at  country  stations  do  not  yet  realize  the  opportunities  they  have  of  assist- 
ing their  husbands  by  following  up  impressions  which  Hospital  kindness  and 
teaching  have  made  on  the  women  who  have  been  in  Hospital.  Nor  is  it 
easy  for  a woman,  especially  if  young,  to  come  to  worship  in  the  face  of  family 
opposition,  if  her  heart  has  been  touched  in  the  Hospital,  and  she  would  like 
to  know  more  about  the  truth.  ‘ Last  year,’  Dr.  Maxwell  writes,  ‘ a girl  of 
seventeen  was  in  the  Hospital.  She  listened  attentively  to  the  teaching  and 
learnt  by  heart  many  of  the  hymns,  and  she  returned  home  promising  to 
attend  Church  regularly.  But  her  father  was  very  angry  at  her  wishing  to 
leave  her  work  to  go  to  Church.  She  slipped  away  occasionally,  but  he  beat 
her  when  he  found  out,  and  in  the  end  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  preventing 
her  coming  at  all.’ 

But  the  seed  sown  is  not  by  any  means  all  lost.  Dr.  Maxwell  and 
the  Hospital  catechist  paid  a visit  to  some  of  the  villages  from  which 
many  of  the  patients  came — sleeping  each  night  in  a former  patient’s 
cottage.  They  were  much  cheered  by  finding  £ many  ex-patients 
regular  attenders  at  worship.’ 

A year  ago  a man  came  to  the  Hospital  for  some  chronic  eye  trouble.  He 
returned  to  his  village  with  faith  in  Christ  in  his  heart,  and  at  once 
began  to  speak  about  his  Gospel  to  the  own  people.  ‘ His  mother  was 
known  to  be  a very  devoted  worshipper  of  the  idols.  But  she  was  the  first 
to  yield  to  his  pleading,  then  the  father,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  house 
except  one  brother  was  brought  in.  An  uncle  who  accompanied  our  friend 
to  the  Hospital  was  also  won,  and  he  and  his  house  are  now  worshippers.  At 
first  they  had  to  bear  a good  deal  of  persecution  for  refusing  to  contribute 
to  the  village  idolatrous  feasts.  Their  nearest  chapel  is  eight  miles  distant, 
and  there  is  no  preacher  there,  but  the  male  and  younger  female  members 
of  the  house  walk  these  sixteen  miles  every  Sunday,  and  even  the  old  mother 
of  over  sixty  has  trudged  this  distance  more  than  once.  We  spent  one  night 
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in  their  home,  and  enjoyed  very  much  the  simple  faith  we  saw  there,  besides 
gaining  an  audience  of  the  whole  village  to  listen  to  the  Gospel  in  the 
evening.’ 

‘ I'll  Drown  it  in  the  River.’ — Sometimes  the  Missionaries  have  a sad 
glimpse  of  the  cruelties  of  heathenism.  A woman  had  brought  her 
little  boy  to  the  Hospital  with  a cancer  of  the  eye.  She  had  come  too 
late ; nothing  could  be  done  for  the  child.  When  Dr.  Maxwell  said  so, 
she  replied,  ‘ Then  I’ll  drown  it  in  the  river  as  I go  home.’  She  had 
two  more  sons  ; why  should  she  keep  this  child  just  to  die?  Whether 
the  boy  was  drowned  by  his  own  mother  is  not  known.  But  the  picture 
of  a heathen  heart  the  incident  affords  is  surely  a striking  comment  on 
what  one  sometimes  hears  as  an  answer  to  a Missionary  appeal : ‘ they 
have  their  own  religion ; it  is  good  enough  for  them.’ 

The  Stations. — In  our  Formosan  80  Churches  and  preaching-stations 
there  were  265  accessions  last  year,  with  a net  gain  of  152. 

Fourteen  of  the  stations  show  a decrease  of  41  in  their  membership,  and 
29  have  simply  held  their  ground — in  both  cases  largely  because  it  has  been 
found  impossible  for  the  Missionaries  to  visit  the  Churches  as  much  as  they 
would  like.  The  four  East  Coast  Churches  have  not  had  a Missionary  visit 
for  three  years.  There  are,  besides,  too  few  preachers  for  the  stations. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  26  stations  with  neither  trained  preacher  nor 
teacher,  nor  even  a chapel-keeper — the  brethren  in  these  places  (which  have 
465  Communicant  members)  conducting  the  services  themselves  as  best  they 
can.  There  is  only  one  preacher  for  the  four  East  Coast  stations.  Some  of  the 
vacant  stations  near  Tainan  frequently  have  a student  from  the  College  with 
them  on  a Sunday.  The  southern  (Hong-soa  county)  stations  have  gone 
back  ; in  Takow,  for  example,  the  Church  (which  had  49  members  in  1874)  has 
almost  disappeared.  Tainan  City  Church  has  grown  in  membership  from  49 
to  180.  Other  stations  report  similar  increase  : Poah-be  from  64  to  180, 
Aw-gu-lan  from  38  to  96,  Toa-sia  from  37  to  61. 

Limited  Tenure  of  Office. — Our  Formosa  Churches  are  trying  a con- 
stitutional experiment : a limited  tenure  of  the  Eldership  and  theDiaconate 
— in  each  case  office  held  for  only  four  years.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  how 
the  new  plan  may  succeed,  but  already  it  has  suggested  a question  which 
might  almost  be  supposed  to  be  an  echo  of  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Committee  of  Synod  which  discusses  constitutional  questions.  A young 
Elder  put  this  question : ‘ If  all  the  members  of  every  Session  are 
equally  appointed  to  office  by  solemn  ordination,  and  ruling  elders  are 
now  required  to  demit  office  at  the  end  of  four  years’  service,  why  should 
teaching  elders  be  exempted  from  this  limitation  ? ’ 

The  Pastorates. — In  1904  there  was  no  addition  to  the  pastorates. 
But  there  are  six  single  Congregations,  each  of  which  has  asked  leave 
from  the  Presbytery  ‘ to  moderate  in  a call  ’ — A-kau  in  the  south ; 
Kong-a-na  and  Poah-be  in  the  hill  pastorate  near  Tainan,  which  the  City 
Congregation  helped  financially  in  its  first  years ; Kagi  and  Gu-ta-oan  in 
Kagi  county ; and  Aw-gu-lan  in  Chianghoa  county.  There  are  four 
licentiates  eligible  for  calls,  and  eight  students  are  now  ready  for  licence. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Ferguson  carries  the  Kong-a-na  and  Poah-be  applica- 
tions a step  further.  The  Presbytery  appointed  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  Lam-a-khe 
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pastor,  and  an  elder  to  visit  the  hill  pastorate,  inquire  into  its  circum- 
stances, and  report  on  the  two  applications. 

‘We  took  train  for  seven  miles,  and  then  had  as  far  to  walk  up  and 
down  rugged  hills.  The  elder  [Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Maxwell  presumably] 
had  his  bicycle  with  him.  He  pushed  it  along  for  about  eight  miles,  and 
then  we  discovered  we  had  gone  out  of  our  way  by  about  four  miles.  We 
had  then  to  cut  across  the  hills,  with  almost  no  road.  The  elder  had  to 
hire  a man  to  carry  his  bicycle.  From  beginning  to  end  he  rode  about 
half  a mile  ! Elders  and  deacons  of  the  Churches,  22  all  told,  arrived 
before  dark.  A company  of  26  hungry  men  were  set  down  to  three  tables 
each  bearing  a few  bowls  of  vegetables  and  condiments.  A bowl  and  a pair 
of  chopsticks  to  each  man,  and  soon  the  hungry  were  satisfied.  We  had  to 
give  the  village  authorities  a complete  list  of  the  names  and  ages  of  all  those 
who  had  come  from  other  villages  to  spend  the  night  there.  Had  this  been 
omitted  the  local  authorities  would  have  been  fined  or  imprisoned  : so  the 
Japanese  decree. 

‘ After  supper  a short  service,  and  then  the  pastor  of  the  Churches  took 
the  chair.  From  about  8 p.m.  till  nearly  1 a.m.  in  a most  hearty,  intelligent 
way  the  meeting  discussed  the  proposed  calls  in  a kindly,  brotherly, 
harmonious  manner.  Ultimately  they  decided  that  Kong-a-na  alone  should 
at  present  go  on,  although  four  of  the  hill  Churches  seem  quite  strong 
enough  and  ready  each  to  call  a pastor  for  itself.  We  spent  the  night  in 
the  Chapel  : a few  sheaves  of  clean  rice-straw  on  the  floor,  and  for  each  of 
us  a blanket  or  quilt,  sufficed  for  bedroom.’ 

‘ Some  of  the  preachers  require  stirring  up,’  writes  Mr.  Campbell, 
from  whom  comes  the  main  Tainan  Report.  ‘ One  preacher’s  services 
were  recently  dispensed  with  for  persistent  absences  from  duty,  attend- 
ing to  his  own  worldly  affairs ; another  was  fined  $ 5 for  a similar 
reason ; and  some  13  have  now  had  their  half-yearly  allowance  of 
books  withheld  for  failure  to  attend  preachers’  examinations ! No 
doubt  changes  brought  by  the  coming  of  the  Japanese  have  caused 
some  unsettlement.  The  cost  of  living  is  higher,  and  many  new  ways 
of  making  good  salaries  outside  of  the  Church  have  been  opened  up. 
One  ought  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  preachers  olten  meet  with 
great  difficulties  and  temptations.’ 

A New  Station. — Siau-lang,  a market  town,  lies  eight  miles  north 
of  Tainan,  three  or  four  miles  west  of  the  railway  line.  It  was  an 
important  Mission  and  commercial  centre  during  the  Dutch  occupation, 
with  Mission  schools  and  a large  Congregation.  It  has  still  a con- 
siderable amount  of  trade  with  the  surrounding  villages.  Three  years 
ago  a blind  brother  named  Tsui-ka  commenced  selling  medicines  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  throughout  this  region,  and  a number  of  his 
hearers  became  patients  in  the  Tainan  Hospital.  Two  shops  were 
rented  and  fitted  up  for  worship,  200  people  having  broken  with 
idolatry.  ‘ Dr.  Maxwell,’  Mr.  Campbell  says,  : had  a sort  of  royal  pro- 
gress during  a recent  visit  as  he  went  from  village  to  village,  meeting 
with  no  end  of  proof  that  those  poor  illiterate  country-folks  could  both 
be  very  trustful  and  very  appreciative  of  any  kindness  shown  to  them.’ 
The  story  may  be  continued  to  last  New  Year’s  Day,  when  300  people 
gathered  for  worship,  20  out  of  53  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Church  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  the  Communion  was  dis- 
pensed for  the  first  time  since  the  Dutch  were  expelled  from  the  island. 
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Kagi. — The  Kagi  Congregation  is  one  of  those  which  hopes  imme- 
diately to  have  its  own  ordained  minister.  Its  place  of  worship  is  a 
frail  old  building,  purchased  in  1877,  situated  in  a retired  spot  up  a 
narrow  dirty  lane.  But  good  work  has  been  done  there.  The  Congrega- 
tion, coming  for  the  most  part  from  outside  villages,  has  supplied  at  least 
twelve  preachers.  But  now  the  unsatisfactory  chapel  accommodation 
is  telling  against  the  cause. 

1 The  Kagi  brethren  are  themselves,’  Mr.  Campbell  says,  ‘ quite  unable 
to  face  the  erection  of  a suitable  church.  Land  is  expensive,  and  trades- 
men’s wages  have  doubled  within  the  past  few  years.  .£300  would  be 


required  for  Church  and  preacher’s  house.  The  visibility  which  has  recently 
been  given  to  us  in  Tainan  City  by  a large  expenditure  for  Hospital,  College, 
and  chapel  buildings  has  had  a wonderful  effect  in  attracting  the  people. 
Were  this  difficulty  about  buildings  once  got  over,  the  Kagi  brethren  would 
soon  be  in  a position  to  call  a pastor,  which  could  not  but  be  greatly  helpful 
to  the  Church  in  that  wide  populous  central  region.’  Mr.  Campbell  suggests 
that  some  friend  in  the  home  Church  might  be  willing  to  associate  his  own 
name,  or  the  name  of  some  one  dear  to  him,  with  a new  Kagi  Church.  Such 
a donor  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  Synod. 

The  Missionaries’  Sanatorium. — Years  ago  fully  £400  was  raised  to 
provide  a much-needed  health-resort  for  our  Formosa  staff.  The  sea- 
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side  seemed  the  most  desirable  place  for  a Sanatorium  ; and  Takow  has 
been  ever  since  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren.  But  no  suitable  site  could 
be  procured,  and  it  has  been  at  last  determined  to  go  to  the  hills  instead 
of  to  the  seashore.  Koan-a-nia,  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  north-east  from 
Tainan,  has  been  selected  as  a fit  place  for  the  purpose.  There  are  on 
the  hills  about  Koan-a-nia  some  medicinal  hot  springs,  and  the 
Japanese  are  putting  up  a number  of  houses  there  as  rest-houses  for  their 
officials.  The  cost  of  the  Mission-house  will  be  kept  well  within  the 
money  waiting  for  this  use. 

It  would  not  be  a diversion  of  this  Sanatorium  Fund  from  its  proper 
destination  to  spend  part  of  it,  if  the  Koan-a-nia  house  leaves  a balance  unex- 
pended, in  fitting  up  a reasonably  comfortable  room  for  the  Missionaries  at 
each  of  the  country  Churches.  ‘ The  Missionaries’  rooms  in  the  country 
stations  in  Formosa  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  on  the  mainland  or  in  the 
Formosa  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission.  Those  members  of  our  staff  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  visitation  of  the  country  Churches  may  fairly  ask 
such  lodging  accommodation  as  will  make  possible  an  observance  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  health  and  decency.  With  the  exception  of  the  little 
building  lately  put  up  at  Toa-sia  by  the  two  Chiang-hoa  brethren,  not 
one  of  our  stations  has  a small  house  with  even  one  upper-storied  room  : 
whereas  upper  rooms  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  at  the  other  centres  of 
the  E.P.  Mission.’ 

Presbyterian  Union  in  Formosa. — A Presbytery  has  now  been 
established  in  the  Canadian  Mission  in  North  Formosa — a necessary 
preliminary  to  what  should  soon  be  effected,  the  union  of  the  two 
Missions  in  a Synod.  Whether  the  Synod  of  Formosa  should  attach 
itself  to  the  proposed  Presbyterian  Church  of  China  it  will  itself  deter- 
mine. The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Japan  is  inviting  the  Formosan 
Missions  to  come  into  closer  relations  with  them,  and  that  may  quite 
probably  turn  out  to  be  the  more  expedient  course. 

One  reason  for  urging  a union  between  the  two  Presbyterian  Missions  in 
Formosa  was  a desire  to  cover  the  island  with  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
such  a visible  fashion  that  no  Mission  with  another  polity  or  creed  would 
care  to  come  in,  with  all  the  risks  of  friction  and  confusion  which  that 
would  be  certain  to  bring.  An  S.P.G.  Japanese  minister,  the  Rev.  H. 

Kaiho,  has  been  sent  to  Tainan,  and  has  rented  a large  house  in  the  city. 

The  South  Formosa  Japanese  postmaster  is  an  S.P.G.  convert,  and  there  are 
some  others  in  the  city.  That  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
should  follow  up  its  own  people  who  come  from  Japan  to  live  in  Formosa  is 
manifestly  right,  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  refrain  from 
setting  up  any  rival  Mission  amongst  the  Chinese.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
unoccupied  heathen  territory.  So  long  as  that  is  true,  Protestant  Missions 
should  certainly  keep  away  from  each  other’s  fields. 

The  Printing  Press. — The  Tainan  Church  News,  with  a circulation 
of  nearly  1,000;  the  reprinting  of  a valuable  Commentary  on  the 

‘Three-character  Classic’  (3,000  copies),  by  Mr.  Ede,  and  work  for  the 
Presbytery,  the  Hospital,  Sunday-schools,  &c.,  have  fully  engaged  the 
printers.  The  Church  News  is  the  only  magazine  many  of  the 

Christians  ever  see,  and  the  native  pastors  say  that  it  is  regarded  as 
being  almost  as  much  inspired  as  the  New  Testament ! 
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In  the  book-room,  to  which  the  Religious  Tract  Society  made  a grant  of 
£30,  the  second  annual  grant,  the  sales  amounted  to  $2,221,  a large  increase 
on  last  year’s  sales.  The  books  sold  were  hvmn-books,  Scripture  Commen- 
taries, Mr.  Ede’s  Commentary  on  the  ‘ Three-character  Classic,’  Scripture 
portions,  educational  books,  ike.,  &c.  The  total  outlay  in  book-room  and 
printing-room  was  $3,084. 

The  Church  News  has  been  of  much  service  in  the  organisation  of 
the  Sunday-schools,  whose  necessity  in  Formosa  has  been  already 
explained.  Mr.  Ferguson,  at  the  request  of  the  Mission  Council, 
sought  the  co-operation  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  for  the  2,000  children  of  the  Church.  The  Presbytery  cordially 
entered  into  the  proposal.  Mr.  Ferguson  prepared  a scheme  of  lessons, 
which  is  published  in  Church  News.  Mr.  Ko,  the  College  Tutor, 
prepared  a catechism  on  the  lessons.  Text-cards  were  also  prepared, 
which  the  children  repeat,  whereupon  the  teacher  stamps  them  with  his 
seal  and  gives  them  back  to  the  scholars.  Thirty-one  churches  have 
been  supplied  with  1,056  of  these  cards,  which  probably  represents  the 
number  of  children  already  gathered  into  the  Sunday-schools. 

The  Native  Missionary  Society. — The  Formosa  Christians  give  about 
$3  per  member  for  all  Church  purposes.  The  Presbytery  has  a Susten- 
tation  Fund  under  consideration.  The  Missionaries  are  pressing  forward 
all  possible  lines  of  self-support.  A gratifying  point  in  the  contributions 
of  the  Native  Chinese  Church  on  the  mainland  and  in  Formosa  is  the 
maintenance  of  Native  Missions.  To  the  Pescadore  Islands  (with  two 
stations)  the  Formosan  Church  has  added  a third  Mission  station,  the 
town  of  Moatau. 

Of  the  whole  work  Mr.  Ferguson  reports  : — 

‘ The  work  in  the  city  of  Makung  (Pescadores)  shows  little  progress  : it 
is  a hard  field.  But  good  work  is  being  done  at  the  second  Pescadore 
station,  Tengsan.  The  Pescadore  Church  is  paying  half  its  own  preacher’s 
salary.  At  Moatau,  north  from  Tainan,  the  number  of  hearers  is  increasing. 
The  Siau-lang  station  was  in  the  first  place  an  offshoot  from  Moatau.  The 
Moatau  Christians  pay  part  of  the  salary  of  their  preacher.  The  native 
Missionary  Society  raised  $274  for  the  work  of  these  three  stations.’ 

Work  for  the  Blind. — The  Glasgow  Free  Church  students  collected 
a considerable  sum  a good  many  years  ago  for  Mr.  Campbell’s  Work  for 
the  Blind.  To  some  extent  that  work  has  been  superseded  by  the 
Japanese  Government  School  for  the  Blind,  in  which  Mr.  Campbell’s 
system  of  embossed  writing  has  been  adopted.  The  teacher  who  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Government  School  is  a consistent 
Christian,  and  no  objection  was  raised  to  the  pupils  studying  Christian 
books  under  his  guidance.  He  is  now  about  to  go  to  America  to  study 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  his  successor  may  not  be  a man  of  the 
same  stamp. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  work  amongst  the  blind  in  their  own  homes, 
which  has  been  kept  up  all  along.  The  native  brother  in  charge  would  keep 
a list  of  the  blind  (a  goodly  number  of  them  being  connected  with  the 
Church)  and  would  pay  them  visits  and  teach  them  to  read  the  books  he 
would  leave  with  them.  Relief  might  also  be  given  to  the  poorest — say  a 
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dollar  a month.  ‘ We  have  still,’  Mr.  Campbell  writes,  ‘many  copies  of  the 
books  I prepared  several  years  ago,  “ A Reading-book,”  “ St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel  ” (in  two  volumes),  and  “ Conversations  with  a Temple-keeper  ” in 
modified  Roman  type  ; as  also  “A  Reading-book  ” and  “ The  Sacred  Edict  ” 
printed  in  an  adaptation  of  the  Braille  dot  system.  Such  a brother  as  the 
one  who  has  been  the  principal  means  of  opening  up  the  Siau-lang  district  to 
the  Gospel  would  be  very  suitable  for  carrying  on  work  like  this.  Tsui-ka 
does  not  require  anyone  to  lead  him,  as  he  can  make  out  just  a glimmering 
of  the  road  whilst  moving  about,  although  his  eyesight  is  still  so  defective 
that  he  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  use  of  my  embossed  books  during  his 
private  study  of  the  Bible  and  when  conducting  public  worship.  He  is  being 
paid  six  dollars  a month  (he  is  a married  man  with  three  children),  and  he 
is  at  present  evangelizing  among  a group  of  villages  about  ten  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  Siau-lang  market-town.’ 

The  November  Earthquake. — Early  on  Sunday  morning,  November  6, 
an  earthquake  took  place  in  Formosa,  the  severest  which  has  occurred 
in  the  island  for  40  years.  It  did  most  damage  in  the  Kagi  country, 
and  Mr.  Nielson,  who  had  gone  the  day  before  to  Sin-kang,  near  Kagi, 
was  in  the  gravest  peril.  Some  months  before  the  Sin-kang  place  of 
worship  was  much  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  This  last  earthquake 
brought  it  down,  and  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Nielson,  who  was  sleeping  inside. 
Most  happily  he  escaped  with  a mere  scratch  on  his  forehead.  In  Sin- 
kang  190  houses  fell  and  73  people  were  killed.  Many  more  were  killed 
by  falling  houses  in  other  towns  in  that  district. 

II.  Takow. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson. 

Takow  was  the  first  centre  of  the  South  Formosa  work  when  (in 
1865)  Dr.  Maxwell,  senior,  was  driven  from  Tainan. 

Dr.  Anderson  had  a trying  experience  during  the  second  half  of 
1904.  A cyclone  in  June,  followed  by  many  days  of  incessant  tropical 
rains,  destroyed  the  house  in  which  he  and  Mrs.  Anderson  and  their 
little  girl  were  living : a house  lent  to  the  Mission  by  a former  Com- 
munity doctor.  For  weeks  they  were  homeless — driven  from  one  shelter 
to  another.  Finally  they  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  Hospital,  which  also 
had  suffered  considerable  hurt  from  the  storms.  The  discomforts  and 
perils  of  these  months  are  now  coming  to  an  end.  A doctor’s  house  is 
being  built  on  a convenient  site  near  the  Hospital,  and  the  Hospital  has 
been  repaired. 

Even  under  these  trying  conditions  the  medical  and  Evangelistic 
vork  has  been  steadily  prosecuted,  and  not  without  encouragement. 
The  Hospital  has  attracted  many  patients.  Dr.  Anderson  has  seen  more 
than  600  sick  folk  in  the  course  of  visits  to  out-stations.  The  Hospital 
chapel  was  occupied  frequently  during  the  week  by  services  attended  by 
the  patients.  It  was  also  used  on  Sundays  by  the  little  Takow  Con- 
gregation, until  the  growing  attendance  compelled  a migration  to  a 
neighbouring  Japanese  school,  formerly  a heathen  temple.  A new 
place  of  worship  will  have  to  be  erected,  in  which  the  prosperity  of  old 
days  in  Takow  might  be  expected  to  return.  The  Japanese  are  greatly 
improving  the  town  and  its  harbour,  and  it  is  certain  to  become  an 
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important  commercial  centre,  with  abundant  opportunities  for  the 
Evangelist. 

‘ Takow  is  a hard  field,’  Dr.  Anderson  says.  ‘ The  people  tell  us 
that  they  have  “ no  leisure”  for  listening  to  a preacher.  The  Christian 
demand  that  the  Lord’s  Day  be  kept  sacred  is  a great  stumbling-block. 
Many  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  up  their  idols,  but  they  cannot 
face  the  weekly  loss  of  a day’s  labour  and  gains.’ 

The  Japanese  regulation  that  no  one  may  begin  practice  as  a doctor  who 
does  not  hold  a diploma  from  one  of  their  own  medical  schools  makes  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  assistants  in  the  Mission  Hospitals  in  Formosa. 
There  is  no  such  future  prospect  for  them  as  for  the  students  and  assistants 
in  our  hospitals  in  China.  ‘ We  have  now  to  try  to  secure  Christian  lads 
who  have  been  through  the  Mission  High  School,  and  who  are  willing  to 
undergo  training  with  a view  to  becoming  permanent  helpers  in  the  Mission 
Hospital.’  There  is  a fully-equipped  Japanese  Medical  College  at  Taipeh,  in 
the  north  of  the  island,  and  thirty  of  its  hundred  students  are  Christian 
lads.  After  a five  years’  course  successful  students  receive  a Government 
diploma.  It  may  be  possible  to  procure  good  Hospital  assistants  from  the 
Taipeh  College,  Christian  young  men  who  would  give  some  years  to  this 
Mission  service  before  engaging  in  private  practice. 


III.  Chianghoa. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Campbell  Moody,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Lands- 
borough. 

Ordained  Chinese  Minister.— Rev.  Lim-Chhiah-be  (or  Lim  Hak- 
kiong). 

Chiang-hoa  became  a Mission  station  in  1886. 

Mr.  Campbell  Moody  has  had  a good  many  malarial  attacks  during 
the  year,  and  a serious  illness  compelled  Dr.  Landsborough  to  take  a 
voyage  to  Australia.  The  end  of  the  year  found  both  of  them  well — 
Dr.  Landsborough  quite  recovered  and  Mr.  Moody  also  in  the  best  of 
health. 

The  Village  Work. —Mr.  Moody  is  an  indefatigable  evangelist,  and 
to  evangelistic  itineration  he  chiefly  devotes  himself,  leaving  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  baptism  and  the  pastoral  care  of  Con- 
gregations mainly  to  Mr.  Lim  Chhiah-be,  who  (he  says)  does  this  work 
as  well  as  he  himself  could. 

Mr.  Moody  last  year  preached  in  a larger  number  of  villages  than  in  any 
previous  year.  The  Chianghoa  district  has  a population  of  fully  half  a 
million,  very  largely  a village  population.  There  are  1,100  villages  in  the 
county,  in  900  of  which  Mr.  Moody  has  delivered  his  message.  These  900 
villages  are  within  20  miles  of  the  Chianghoa  Hospital,  which  is  known  to 
all  of  them.  1 1 trade  on  the  reputation  of  the  Hospital,’  he  says,  ‘ and  on 
the  fact  that  someone  in  a village  is  almost  sure  to  have  met  me  in  the 
streets  of  a town.  Neither  Dr.  Land  sborough’s  influence  nor  mine  is  felt 
very  far  from  our  centre.  What  tells  is  residence  and  a constant  moving 
among  the  people.’ 

The  Aboriginal  Stations  : a Revival. — The  Chianghoa  aboriginal 
Churches  were  the  fruit  of  a remarkable  movement  amongst  the  semi- 
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civilized  tribes  in  tbe  early  days  of  the  Formosan  Mission,  but  for  a 
long  time  they  have  made  little  advance.  Seven  years  ago  their 
membership  was  double  that  of  the  Chinese  Chianghoa  Churches.  The 
Chinese  Churches  have  now  quite  outstripped  them,  but  the  great  wave 
of  quickening  which  is  so  much  rejoicing  Missionaries  and  Churches  in 
China  has  reached  the  Chianghoa  aboriginal  Churches  also. 

Mr.  Chan  Chhi-heng,  one  of  the  preachers,  about  two  years  ago  was 
transferred  to  Paw-sia  from  Sia-thau,  where  for  three  years  he  had  been 
labouring  with  acceptance  and  success.  His  health  was  not  good  there,  and 
therefore  he  was  sent  to  the  bracing  hill  villages.  In  the  Paw-sia  district 
there  are  four  aboriginal  Churches — the  chief  Church  in  the  village  of 
Aw-gu-lan,  with  stations  in  the  town  of  Paw-sia  and  in  the  villages  of 
Gu-khun-soa  and  Toa-lam.  The  town  of  Paw-sia  has  about  a hundred 
resident  Japanese  officials  and  traders  and  a good  many  Chinamen,  but  it  is 
mainly  an  aboriginal  town,  and  almost  all  the  Christians  are  aborigines. 

Mr.  Chan,  finding  the  Church  languid  and  unprogressive,  took  a 
first  step  to  bring  in  better  days  by  reviving  the  prayer  meeting,  and 
so  by  prayer  the  quickening  came  here  as  in  China.  He  visited  from 
house  to  house,  went  out  to  the  villages  evangelizing,  and  gathered 
the  children  together  once  a week  for  addresses  and  hymn  singing. 

‘ It  was  not  long  before  the  attendances  at  the  Sabbath  services  greatly 
increased,’  Mr.  Campbell  writes,  ‘and  people  began  to  take  notice  of  what 
was  going  on.  Last  March  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  visited  Paw-sia.  Mr. 
Barclay  received  22  new  applicants  to  the  Lord’s  Table,  five  elders  and  five 
deacons  were  ordained,  and  the  Paw-sia  brethren  were  already  discussing 
the  question  of  having  their  own  ordained  minister.  At  the  autumn  meet- 
ing of  Presbytery  Chan  Chhi-heng  was  licensed,  with  a view  to  a call,  which 
the  Paw-sia  office-bearers  asked  the  Presbytery  to  sanction,  their  petition 
being  accompanied  by  a cheque  for  $260,  sufficjent  to  cover  salary  and 
expenses  for  the  coming  year.’ 

Mr.  Chan  will  almost  certainly  be  ordained  minister  of  these  four 
Churches  in  a mouth  or  two.  He  has  the  evangelistic  passion.  Accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  brethren,  he  has  lately  visited  sevei’al  villages  to 
the  south  of  Paw-sia,  where  the  Gospel  is  almost  unknown.  They  had 
a cordial  welcome  everywhere.  The  people  are  pioneering  Chinese, 
with  plenty  of  push  ; cultivators  of  tea  and  rice.  The  district  is  likely 
to  become  an  important  centre  of  the  camphor  trade. 

Church  Building. — Men  and  women — more  women  than  men — have 
lately  become  worshippers  in  the  Chianghoa  Church,  coming  in  from  the 
villages  round  the  city,  their  accession  to  the  Christian  community,  a 
fruit  of  the  Hospital  (the  Chianghoa  Church  has  nearly  as  many  women 
as  men,  somewhat  unusual  in  a Chinese  Congregation).  The  Church  is 
now  too  small,  and  an  excellent  site  has  been  secured. 

The  noble  celebration  by  the  Chianghoa  Christians  of  the  arrival  in 
Formosa  of  their  two  Missionaries — their  generous  Church  Building 
Fund — has  already  been  described.  A parallel  to  Chianghoa  liberality 
may  be  cited,  though  it  occurred  on  the  mainland,  if  only  to  bury  the 
thrice-slain  charge  that  Chinese  converts  are  ‘ rice  Christians.’  Three 
of  the  out-stations  of  the  Congregation  of  Peh-tsui-ou  have  been  anxious 
to  erect  places  of  worship  for  themselves,  and  were  puzzling  over  ways 
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and  means.  All  at  once  they  have  found  themselves  able  to  proceed, 
a blind  convert  in  one  of  the  three  villages  beginning  the  answer  to 
many  prayers.  He  ‘ supplied  all  the  money  to  build  the  prayer-hall.’ 
His  example  was  contagious.  At  another  of  the  villages  a meeting  was 
called  to  consider  what  they  could  raise  for  their  proposed  Church.  The 
first  to  answer  the  call  was  a widow.  She  stood  up  and  said,  ‘ I am 
very  poor,  but  I have  received  extraordinary  grace.  I will  give  #10.’ 
The  meeting  became  enthusiastic,  and  promises  followed  fast : large 
sums  from  poor  folk — #50,  #40,  #30,  #10,  and  so  on,  #260  in  all;  half 
the  necessary  sum  subscribed  on  the  spot.  The  third  village  could  not 
be  behind.  One  Christian  undertakes  to  provide  the  site  for  the 
Church,  another  will  give  at  least  #400,  another  #100.  And  so  these 


humble  disciples  are  proving  that  in  ‘this  grace  also’  they  are  no  whit 
behind  those  who  have  long  known  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Christ. 

Another  of  the  Chiang-hoa  stations,  Ka-tang-khe-kaw,  is  to  build  a 
Church  at  a cost  of  #1,000,  and  to  raise  their  share  of  that  sum  these 
Christians  also  are  rearing  ‘ Gospel  hens  ’ and  ‘ Gospel  pigs,’  and  opening 
Gospel  smithies.  Tang-toa-tun  (or  Taichu)  has  a Church-building 
scheme  on  the  carpet. 

Self-support  in  other  lines  is  fully  in  view.  An  Augmentation  Fund 
has  been  started,  which  Mr.  Moody  quite  expects  will  this  year  relieve 
the  Mission  Funds  of  the  whole  of  the  Chianghoa  preachers’  salaries. 

A glimpse  of  the  difficulty  of  comprehension  felt  by  people  to  whom 
the  Gospel  is  a new  message  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Moody  in  the  story  of  a 
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week’s  tour  amongst  30  or  40  villages  scattered  along  a remarkable 
plateau — a great  mound  stretching  from  near  Chianglioa  city  20  miles 
away  to  the  south,  from  500  to  800  feet  above  the  plain,  and  from  a few 
feet  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  The  plateau  used  to  be  infested  with 
robbers  and  was  inaccessible  to  the  Missionaries.  The  Japanese  have 
reduced  the  district  to  order,  and  Mr.  Moody  has  c preached  the  Gospel 
in  these  out-of-the-way  hamlets,  perched  like  Swiss  villages  among  the 
trees  that  struggle  to  rear  their  heads  in  spite  of  the  charcoal-burner’s 
axe.’ 

‘ How  one  longs,’  he  writes,  ‘ to  get  the  people  to  understand  ! But  here 
is  an  old  woman  who  says,  “ I cannot  take  it  in  at  all  ” ; or  a young  one 
says  “ The  only  thing  I picked  up  was  that  we  must  not  give  small  measure 
when  we  sell  rice,  and  take  large  measure  when  we  buy.”  Then  perhaps  a 
man  chimes  in,  “We  know  what  you  are  saying,  but  it  goes  in  at  one  ear 
and  out  at  the  other.”  It  is  not  a difficulty  of  language.  They  now  and 
then  ask  me  if  I am  a Chinaman,  or  if  we  speak  Chinese  in  Scotland.  But 
the  thoughts  of  God,  and  sin,  and  salvation  are  utterly  strange  to  the 
people.  Still  they  soon  find  out  in  a general  way  that  what  we  are  saying 
is  good  ; they  are  always  kind  and  ready  with  their  benches  and  cups  of 
tea — weak  tea  with  the  colour  of  brandy  or  whisky.  And  now  and  then 
they  even  give  me  cakes  or  persuade  me  to  dine  with  them.’ 

The  Hospital. — Notwithstanding  Dr.  Landsborough’s  illness  the 
Hospital  figures  show  much  good  work,  of  which  the  evangelistic  value 
has  been  made  abundantly  evident  in  Mr.  Moody’s  story  of  the  year. 

The  doctor’s  method  of  restricting  his  out-patients  to  a number  with 
which  he  could  cope — making  a small  charge  for  all  beyond  the  first  100 
on  a dispensary  day — has  been  successful.  It  keeps  away  trivial  cases 
and  it  yields  #600  or  #700  a year  towards  the  Hospital  expenditure. 

The  Japanese  have  run  one  of  their  new  main  streets  in  Chianghoa  past 
the  Mission  property — indeed  cutting  off  a corner  of  the  Mission  buildings. 
It  is  important  to  present  a comely  face  to  passers  by,  and  the  Hospital 
(which  fronts  this  new  street)  is  to  be  improved  in  appearance  and  its  accom- 
modation increased  by  the  addition  of  a storey  to  the  Hospital  chapel.  Dr. 
Landsborough  says  : — ‘ Since  the  Government  made  these  new  main  streets 
in  Chianghoa  the  owners  of  shops  and  private  houses  on  the  streets  have 
gone  in  a great  deal  for  low  upper  storeys.  These  upper  storeys  greatly  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  streets,  and  the  Hospital  building  should  not  be 
behind  its  neighbours.  By  making  the  upper  storey  higher  than  theirs  I 
drust  it  will  excel  them.' 

The  Kagi  County.— This  central  part  of  our  Formosan  field,  with  a 
population  of  close  on  700,000—150,000  more  than  either  the  Tainan 
-county  or  the  Chianghoa  county — has  been  least  effectively  occupied  by 
the  Mission.  The  Tainan  and  Chianghoa  Missionaries  are  agreed  in  think- 
ing that  more  should  be  done  in  this  district.  But  it  cannot  be  easily 
•evangelized  from  either  of  these  centres.  And  a strong  plea  is  set  up  for 
the  establishment  of  a new  centre  in  Kagi  city,  with  two  resident  Mis- 
sionaries. So  convinced  are  Mr.  Moody  and  Dr.  Landsborough  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a step,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  be  transferred  to 
Kagi,  attached  as  they  both  are  to  their  own  field.  But  any  question 
of  a new  Formosan  centre,  hopeful  though  the  work  there  may  be,  must 
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be  postponed  until  the  Church  so  augments  its  Missionary  offerings  as 
to  put  beyond  question  our  ability  to  maintain  existing  centres. 

The  War. — The  calamitous  War  between  Russia  and  Japan  has 
affected  this  most  southern  province  of  Japan.  Formosan  men  have 
been  sent  to  the  front,  some  of  whom  will  never  return.1  And  the  pos- 
sibility at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  Formosa  might  be  attacked  by 
the  Russian  Fleet,  a mischance  again  brought  into  the  region  of  the 
possible  by  the  eastward  voyage  of  the  Baltic  Fleet,  has,  of  course, 
caused  much  excitement  in  the  island ; and  in  various  ways  indeed  has 
raised  the  prices  of  many  commodities. 

‘ A mischance  ’ : for  so  a Russian  occupation  of  Formosa  may  be  described 
without  any  divergence  into  the  political  aspects  of  the  war.  Wherever  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  power,  Protestant  Missions  are  forbidden. 
The  ultimate  result  of  the  transference  of  Formosa  to  Russia  would  almost 
certainly  be  the  expulsion  of  both  the  Presbyterian  Missions.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  sympathies  of  the  Chinese  are  with  Japan,  although  it  is  but 
a few  years  since  China  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Empire  of  the  Rising 
Sun.  The  rest  of  the  world  has  now  but  one  great  wish  in  the  matter — 
about  events  in  the  Far  East — -that  peace  should  be  proclaimed  and  carnage 
and  misery  should  cease. 


SINGAPORE. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Cook  and  Mrs.  Cook,  Rev.  Wm. 
Murray,  M.A. 

Ordained  Chinese  Ministers. — Revs.  Tay  Sek  Tin  and  Lim  Kau. 

The  Singapore  Mission  dates  from  1875.  Mr.  Cook,  our  first 
Singapore  Missionary,  went  out  in  1881. 

The  Hokkien  Church. — This  Church,  the  building  of  which  is  the 
fulfilment  of  long-deferred  hopes,  was  opened  auspiciously  in  January  of 
the  present  year — great  congregations  both  at  the  opening  service  and 
on  the  following  Sunday,  when  Mr.  Barclay  (arriving  that  morning  on 
his  way  out  to  Formosa)  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  Church.  It  is 
a comely  building,  costing  #13,000  (cheap,  as  prices  are  in  Singapore), 
and  only  #2,000  of  debt  remains — to  be  raised,  it  is  hoped,  amongst  local 
friends. 

Paya  Lebar. — A new  Church  of  a different  sort — -built  of  wood  and 
attap — in  a new  Hokkien  station,  Paya  Lebdr,  marks  a Mission 
extension,  demanded  by  the  presence  in  the  place,  eight  miles  from 
Singapore  city,  of  a number  of  Presbyterian  Chinese.  The  place  is  in 
charge  of  a preacher  and  a Bible-woman.  A school  was  opened  a few 
months  ago  on  week-day  mornings,  taught  by  the  preacher.  There  is  a 
considerable  heathen  community  round  about.  The  district  consists  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  plantations. 

The  Hokkien  Pastorate. — Mr.  Tay  Sek  Tin,  the  pastor,  is  an  able 

1 The  Committee  authorised  an  appeal  in  the  Messenger  on  behalf  of  the  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Formosan  Soldiers,  any  sums  contributed  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Missionaries.  The  appeal  has  not  met  with  much  response  ; but  what  has  been  given 
and  distributed  in  Formosa  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Japanese  as  a kindly  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  Mission. 
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man  of  high  character.  He  is  overjoyed  at  his  entrance  into  the  new 
Church. 

‘The  Hokkien  immigrants,’  Mr.  Murray  writes,  ‘are  a large  and  increas- 
ing section  of  the  Singapore  Chinese.  The  centre  of  the  pastorate,  where 
the  new  Church  stands,  is  the  Tanjong  Pagar  district.  The  Congregation  is 
composed  mainly  of  small  shopkeepers  and  Tanjong  Pagar  dock  workers. 
The  Sabbath  services  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  Christian  Endeavour 
Society  has  had  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meetings.  The  number  of  Com- 
municants has  increased  during  the  year  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  a European  Missionary  will  be  sent 
to  superintend  this  part  of  our  work. 

‘Up  till  now  the  Congregation  has  worshipped  in  hired  houses,  and  has 
had  to  move  from  place  to  place.  Moreover,  house  rents  have  risen  much  of 
late,  and  the  need  of  a proper  Church  building  has  been  increasingly  felt. 
Mr.  Walker  collected  a considerable  sum  for  building  purposes.  From  the 


Sturge  .Bequest  Fund  came  the  price  of  a site  ; and  the  students  of  West- 
minster College  raised  a goodly  sum  for  the  building  fund.  An  excellent  and 
central  site  was  obtained  from  the  Government  at  a very  reasonable  price 
near  the  corner  of  Tanjong  Pagar  and  South  Bridge  Roads.  The  building,  a 
very  handsome  one,  contains  a church,  a hall,  and  pastor’s  rooms.’ 

The  Tiechiu  (Swatow-speaking)  Pastorate.— The  pastor,  Mr.  Lim 
Kau,  came  from  one  of  our  Swatow  pastorates.  A secession  had 
previously  taken  place  from  one  of  the  Tiechiu  stations,  Seranggong. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Lim  Kau  was  deficient  in  tact,  and  there  came  to  be 
much  friction  between  him  and  some  of  his  people.  The  absence  of 
Mr.  Cook  (at  home  on  furlough)  was  unfortunate,  since  Mr.  Murray, 
whose  work  is  carried  on  in  Malay  and  English,  does  not  know  Chinese. 
Mr.  Foo  Teng  Quee,  a deacon  in  the  Baba  Church,  assisted  Mr.  Murray 
in  attempting  to  get  rid  of  dissensions  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the 
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Swatow-speaking  Churches.  A happy  visit  from  Mr.  Steele,  who  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  halted  for  some  weeks  on  his  way  back 
to  Swatow,  has  cleared  the  air.  The  old  secession  in  Seranggong, 
encouraged  by  the  action  of  a Missionary  of  the  ‘ Brethren,’  has  not  yet 
been  healed.  But,  thanks  greatly  to  Mr.  Steele’s  mingled  firmness  and 
kindliness,  the  pastor  and  his  members  have  been  reconciled.  ‘ Mr. 
Steele,’  Mr.  Murray  says,  ‘ has  rendered  the  Mission  noble  service.’ 

The  Tiechiu  Stations. — Of  these  there  are  six,  three  of  them  (Bukit 
Timah,  Seranggong,  and  Tekkha)  constituting  the  pastorate.  Bukit  Timah, 
the  oldest  of  our  stations,  has  sixty-three  Communicants.  Its  boys’  school, 
a useful  part  of  its  work,  was  closed  for  some  months  for  want  of  a teacher. 
In  Seranggong  a wood  and  attap  schoolhouse  has  been  built.  The  attend- 
ances at  public  worship  are  increasing,  The  Johore  Bahru  Congregation 
makes  steady  progress  under  its  experienced  and  efficient  preacher.  The 
boys’  school  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  boarders.  Mr.  Murray 
has  taken  Mr.  Cook’s  place  at  a monthly  English  Service  for  the  Europeans, 
conducting  on  the  same  Sundays  a service  for  the  Johore  Chinese  Church, 
speaking  in  Malay,  which  is  interpreted  into  Chinese.  Johore  is  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  Another  Tiechiu  station,  Muar, 
is  on  the  Malay  coast,  100  miles  to  the  north.  This  station  has  as  its 
preacher  ‘ the  happiest  and  most  devoted  worker  that  any  Church  could 
desire.’  He  surrendered  his  salary  as  a preacher  during  last  year,  support- 
ing himself  by  teaching  a school,  so  as  to  enable  a preacher’s  house  to  be 
built.  The  school  is  maintained  by  some  Chinese  merchants  in  Muar  who 
are  friendly  to  the  Mission,  and  most  of  its  pupils  are  Christian  boys. 
Gaylang  is  the  Mission  station  of  the  other  Tiechiu  Congregations.  There 
is  here  (four  miles  from  Singapore  city)  a fair  field  for  aggressive  work. 
Gaylang  cost  the  contributing  Churches  $175  last  year. 

The  last  of  the  Tiechiu  stations,  the  Tekkha  Church,  has  hitherto 
worshipped  in  the  Baba  Church  in  Prinsep  Street,  in  the  city  of  Singa- 
pore. But  last  year  it  built  a pastor’s  house  and  a church-hall  for 
itself,  adjoining  the  Prinsep  Street  Church,  opened  in  March  in  presence 
of  an  overflowing  assembly.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $1,500,  and 
only  $180  remains  to  be  raised.  The  lower  storey  is  the  church-hall; 
the  upper  storey  is  Mr.  Lim  Kau’s  house. 

The  Baba  Church. — This  (the  Straits-born  Chinese  Church)  is  the 
centre  of  Mr.  Murray’s  own  work.  The  Babas  speak  Malay,  many  of 
them  also  knowing  English.  The  death  of  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  an  elder  in 
Mr.  Walker’s  church,  was  a great  loss  to  the  Baba  Church  also.  ‘Ever 
since  the  death  of  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Keasberry,  the  founder  of  this  Congre- 
gation, Mr.  Phillips  has  taken  an  active  part  in  conducting  services  in 
both  Malay  and  English.  His  lasting  memorial  is  the  enrichment  of 
the  service  of  praise  by  Malay  translations  of  many  popular  hymns.’ 
The  Bible  class,  held  on  Sunday  mornings,  is  going  to  be  a feeder  of 
the  Church.  There  is  an  excellent  spirit  in  the  Congregation,  which 
contains  quite  a number  of  influential  men.  Its  collection  for  the 
Centenary  of  the  Bible  Society  ($100)  was  one  of  the  best  made  by  any 
of  the  Singapore  Churches.  It  is  ready  to  support  a Bible-woman 1 as 

1 There  are  three  Bible-women  in  the  service  of  the  Mission  already,  their  salaries 
provided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Our  Singapore  Mission  Churches 
all  made  collections  for  the  Bible  Society  Centenary  Fund,  raising  in  all  $229. 
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soon  as  one  can  be  found.  It  has  built,  beside  the  church,  a Widows’ 
and  Orphans’  Home  for  poor  Babas,  the  #1,000  spent  on  the  Home 
advanced  meantime  by  Mr.  Teng  Quee,  one  of  the  deacons.  Much  of 
Mr.  Murray’s  time  and  strength  was  unfortunately  engrossed  by  the 
Tiechiu  troubles ; but  there  was  much  good  done  in  his  own  field,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  gathered  in  the  coming  years.  A friendly 
visitor,  a minister  of  the  1 Brethren  Church  ’ in  the  United  States,  who 
spent  a recent  Sunday  in  Singapore,  wrote  of  what  he  saw  to  the 
monthly  journal  of  his  own  Church — ‘ The  English  Presbyterians  and 
the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  have  fruitful  Mission-work 
here  amongst  the  Chinese.’ 


RAMPORE  BO  ALIA,  BENGAL. 

The  Mission  Staff. — Rev.  Wm.  J.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Hamilton; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Dr.  R.  Morison. 

The  Mission  was  begun  in  1862.  Mr.  Hamilton  came  home  in  July 
on  sick  leave.  He  has  made  a good  recovery  and  is  able  now  to  under- 
take deputation  work.  He  is  to  return  to  Rampore  Boalia  next 
autumn.  Dr.  Robert  Morison,  son  of  our  first  Rampore  Boalia 
Medical  Missionary,  has  spent  two  years  at  Mr.  Monro’s  Medical  Mission 
at  Ranaghat,  acquiring  the  language,  passing  his  language  examinations 
with  distinction,  and  obtaining  a useful  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  a 
successful  Mission.  He  has  now  joined  Dr.  Smith. 

The  outstanding  events  of  the  year  affecting  our  Indian  Mission  are 
the  formation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  India,  of  which  (as  already 
stated)  it  forms  a part,  and  its  federation  with  the  Bengal  Mission  of 
the  United  Free  Church. 

The  United  Free  Church  Foreign  Mission  Committee  and  its  Bengal 
Mission  Council  have  most  cordially  acceded  to  the  request  that  the  Rampore 
Boalia  Mission  Staff  should  be  permitted  to  join  that  Council,  in  order  to 
have  its  advice  and  co-operation.  Our  Missionaries  have  been  made  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  will  take  part  in  all  its  deliberations,  obtaining  thus 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a great  Indian  Mission  ; while  all  Rampore 
Boalia  business  will  be  discussed  by  this  large  body  of  able  and  experienced 
Missionaries.  The  Rampore  Boalia  men  are  rejoicing  in  an  alliance  which 
they  believe  will  bring  them  much  assistance  in  dealing  with  difficulties  in 
their  work  which  have  been  unexpectedly  harassing.  And  in  all  questions 
of  development  and  extension  the  Committee  (whose  responsibility  for  the 
Mission  and  whose  authority  remain  undiminished)  will  consider  it  an 
invaluable  help  to  have  this  additional  counsel  and  support. 

The  advice  of  the  Bengal  Mission  Council  has  been  already  sought 
in  regard  to  the  Forward  Movement  our  Missionaries  have  been 
urging  the  Committee  to  sanction.  As  the  Synod  already  knows,  the 
Ganges  has  receded  from  Rampore  Boalia  several  miles.  The  railways 
which  are  opening  up  Rajshahi  and  the  neighbouring  district  (the  field 
our  Mission  claims  as  its  own)  are  not  to  come  within  30  miles  of  the 
town.  There  is,  besides,  a large  new  Government  hospital  in  the  town, 
while  the  Mission  Hospital  is  two  miles  away  and  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  most  crowded  parts. 
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These  untoward  conditions  could  not  have  been  foreseen  when  the 
Mission  was  planted  in  its  present  centre  forty  years  ago.  Nor  {does  it  all 
mean  that  Rarifpore  Boalia  is  no  longer  a good  Mission  centre.  There  is  an 
important  Government  College  in  the  town,  whose  students  mostly  know 
English,  and  are  accessible.  There  are  also  many  Government  officials  and 
clerks,  and  good  Government  schools.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  whole 
district.  Bazaar  preaching  and  Zenana  work  cannot  have  better  opportuni- 
ties anywhere  in  Rajshahi.  But,  even  more  than  in  the  rest  of  India, f.the 
population  of  this  division  of  Bengal  is  a village  population.  In  the 
Rajshahi  District  (only  a small  part  of  what  is  set  down  on  the  map  as  the 
Rampore  Boalia  Mission-field)  there  is  only  one  other  town,|Natore  : and 


the  two  together  had  at  the  last  census  a population  of  only  30,000.  There 
were  in  the  district  6,344  villages,  with  a population  of  more  than  1,400,000. 
Over  all  India  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  lives  in  villages  and  small 
towns  ; in  Rajshahi  98  per  cent.  It  is  this  immense  village  population  on 
which  our  Missionaries  have  set  their  hearts.  And  they  think  Naogaon,  a 
large  village  close  to  a railway  junction  and  on  the  banks  of  a navigable 
stream,  an  ideal  centre  for  village  medico-evangelistic  work.  A weekly  market 
brings  10,000  people  into  the  place.  And  there  are  many  religious  festivals 
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in  and  near  Naogaon  each  year,  attracting  great  crowds.  The  proposal  is 
that  one  of  the  two  Mission  doctors  should  settle  in  Naogaon,  where  a quite 
inexpensive  and  modest  house  and  dispensary  would  be  built,  for  which 
sufficient  funds  are  already  in  hand. 

The  Committee  is  asking  the  Bengal  Mission  Council  to  advise  it  on 
the  whole  question— the  advisability  of  an  extension,  and  the  best  centre 
for  such  work ; and  it  has  resolved,  if  the  Council  is  favourable,  to  sanc- 
tion a small  tentative  advance. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  many  troubles,  sorely  burdening  the 
Mission  doctor  in  his  loneliness.  The  Hospital  work  has  been  main- 
tained, and  several  successful  medical  tours  carried  through — Dr.  Smith 
using  diligently  every  opportunity  of  presenting  the  Gospel  to  his 
patients,  and  at  different  services  and  meetings  in  Rampore  Boalia 
itself.  But  the  incompetence  and  unfaithfulness  of  school  teachers 
and  of  the  Mission  preacher,  and  the  entrance  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  preachers  into  a group  of  villages  (the  Borind),  some  miles 
from  the  town,  where  we  have  several  Mission  schools,  have  been  dis- 
tracting and  (for  the  time  at  least)  hurtful.  The  Roman  Catholics  are, 
however,  making  little  headway,  and  if  native  workers,  trustworthy  and 
capable,  could  be  secured,  there  might  soon  be  a progress  which  would 
gladden  the  Church.  ‘ Other  Missions  in  Bengal,’  Dr.  Smith  says, 
‘ experience  the  same  difficulty  (lack  of  good  native  workers),  especially 
where,  as  with  us,  the  Mission  is  not  able  to  train  its  own  workers.’ 

A new  dispensary  has  been  erected  by  help  of  a legacy  destined  for  that 
purpose.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  was  at 
Rampore  Boalia  in  July,  and  was  so  much  interested  in  the  Mission  work, 
that  he  gave  £100  to  complete  the  medical  equipment,  and  an  operation 
room  is  to  be  added  to  the  Hospital. 

Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Morison  had  an  interesting  live  or  six  weeks  at 
Naogaon  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

‘ So  severe  was  the  cold,’  Dr.  Morison  writes,  ‘ that  on  two  mornings  we 
had  hoar  frost  on  the  ground,  a thing  which  even  the  oldest  inhabitants  had 
never  seen.  The  markets  round  about  are  very  numerous,  and  we  were  able 
to  go  to  one  every  afternoon.  Near  one  of  these  markets  there  is  a school 
where  the  boys  learn  English.  While  I was  preaching  and  selling  Gospels 
in  this  market,  two  of  the  teachers  came  to  me  to  ask  if  I would  address 
some  of  the  scholars  upon  Christianity.  We  arranged  to  go  down  there  two 
days  afterwards.  About  twenty-five  boys  were  present.  They  listened  very 
well  while  I spoke  on  John  iii.  16.  One  of  the  most  hopefui  signs  is  the 
number  of  Gospels  which  the  people  buy.  We  sold  four  or  five  hundred  in 
the  various  markets.’ 

There  is  a wonderful  stirring  of  mind  and  heai-t  all  over  India,  some- 
what analogous  to  the  movement  in  China.  Even  non-Christians 
ascribe  it  to  the  Mission  enterprise.  The  present  Prime  Minister  of 
Travancore,  addressing  a student  gathering,  told  the  young  men  that 
the  new  questionings  everywhere  to  be  heard  in  India  could  not  have 
come  from  their  own  sacred  books.  Their  sacred  books,  he  said,  con- 
tained many  good  things,  but  they  had  lost  all  vitality.  It  was  to  the 
Christian  Bible  and  the  Christian  Missionary  that  India  owed  whatever 
mental  and  moral  uprising  it  was  now  experiencing. 
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Half-way  houses,  like  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  cannot  hold  the  new  thought 
and  feeling.  There  is  a semi- Christian  Community  in  the  West  of  India, 
the  Parthana  Somaj,  with  a striking  creed  : ‘ God  is  the  Creator  of  this 
Universe.  He  is  the  one  true  God.  . . . He  is  eternal,  spiritual,  infinite, 
the  store  of  all  good,  all  joy  ....  merciful,  all  holy  ; and  the  Saviour  of 
sinners.  All  men  are  His  children,  therefore  they  should  behave  towards 
each  other  as  brethren  without  distinction.  This  is  pleasing  to  God  and 
constitutes  man’s  duty.’  It  is  good  : only  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  and  it  needs  the  addition  of  the  story  of  the  Cross  to  make  it 
sufficient  for  awakened  men.  To  the  Cross  India  seems  on  the  very  eve  of 
yielding  its  faith.  And  our  Church  will  yet  be  glad  to  have  contributed 
some  help  to  the  inbringing  of  that  glorious  day. 

LIVINGS  TONI  A . 

It  has  hitherto — because  of  our  own  financial  exigencies — been  im- 
possible to  do  much  towards  carrying  out  the  resolution  of  the  Synod, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  to  invite  our  people  to  give  some  help  to  the 
Livingstonia  Mission  of  the  United  Free  Church.  All  the  more  heartily 
did  the  Committee  welcome  the  desire  of  the  Westminster  College 
Missionary  Society  that  it  should  set  itself  during  the  present  year  to 
interest  Congregations  in  this  great  work.  Even  in  the  time  of  its 
own  distress  the  friends  of  our  China  Mission  in  the  United  Free  Church 
have  contributed  £3,000  towards  our  work.  If  Westminster  men  should 
have  exceptionally  large  success  in  their  appeals  for  Livingstonia,  it 
would  be  a most  fitting  expression  of  sympathy  with  our  brethren  in 
Scotland,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  munificent  assistance  they  have 
extended  to  us  during  the  sixty  years  since  our  first  Missionary,  himself, 
like  so  many  of  his  successors,  a gift  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
set  sail  for  the  Far  East. 

The  revival  and  ingathering  on  the  shores  and  in  the  Western 
Hinterland  of  Lake  Nyassa  were  as  marvellous  all  along  1904  as  in  any 
recent  year. 

A meeting  for  prayer  in  Bandawe  in  August,  preparatory  to  a Com- 
munion Season,  was  attended  by  470  people.  ‘ Fast  Day’  Services  on  the 
next  day  were  marred  by  stormy  weather  ; and  so  there  were  only  802  at 
the  forenoon  worship  and  890  in  the  afternoon.  ‘ What  do  you  make  of 
Christianity  1 ’ the  Missionary  asked  an  old  woman  when  examining  her  on 
the  Saturday  to  see  if  she  was  ready  for  the  Lord’s  Table.  1 1 let  go  my 
whole  heart  on  Him,’  she  answered  ; a radiant  assurance  of  joy  belonging  to 
many  of  these  African  converts.  The  Communion  Sunday  had  three 
services  : the  audiences,  1,158  (8.30  a.m.),  3,286  (11  a.m.),  and  822  (3  p.m.). 
There  were  632  Communicants.  The  afternoon  service  was  brightened  by 
the  baptism  of  sixty-five  infants.  And  on  the  following  Sunday  217  new 
members  joined  the  Catechumen’s  Class,  publicly  renouncing  heathenism. 
So  the  work  proceeds  at  the  new  and  old  centres,  a veritable,  continuous  Pen- 
tecost. And  the  problems  of  a successful  Mission  are  pressing  on  Livingstonia 
as  they  do  in  China.  Christian  literature  is  one  urgent  demand.  And  with 
such  necessities  of  existing  work  come  calls  for  extension  into  untouched 
districts  in  their  own  field.  To  assist  this  work  is  to  share  in  an  enterprise 
which  has  in  its  hands,  under  God,  the  best  hopes  of  a large  part  of  Central 
Africa. 
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Conclusion. 

The  Committee  is  not  discouraged  by  the  home  finance  of  last  year. 
The  Mission  expenditure  was  slightly  less  than  in  1903,  and  the  Mis- 
sionaries are  co-operating  with  the  Committee  in  pressing  the  Native 
Church  towards  self-support,  and — alas ! in  resisting  the  summons  of 
both  Christians  and  non-Christians  to  plant  preachers  and  preaching-halls 
in  destitute  places. 

The  Mission  income  (£27,167,  including  £7,285  raised  for  W.M.A.  work) 
exceeds  by  some  hundreds  of  pounds  the  ordinary  income  of  the  previous 
year,  that  is  to  say,  exclusive  of  the  1903  Challenge  Fund.  The  increase, 
however,  is  in  legacies  and  donations  ; £700  of  donationshaving  been  procured 
by  a special  appeal  to  individual  friends.  The  advance  of  the  previous  year  in 
Congregational  givings  and  in  the  Juvenile  Fund  has  not  been  quite  main- 
tained, which  can  scarcely  be  considered  surprising,  in  view  of  the  season  of 
commercial  depression  through  which  the  country  has  been  passing.  It  is 
with  that  in  mind  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  year’s  income  is  not  dis- 
couraging. 

But  the  financial  position  remains  grave.  The  income  is  more  than 
£2,000  short  of  the  expenditure.  And  the  Challenge  Fund,  which  was 
not  only  intended  to  cancel  a deficit,  but  to  provide  a necessary  working 
balance,  will  be  entirely  absorbed  unless  the  Church  prevents  that 
misfortune  by  adding  £2,000  to  the  Missionary  income  of  the  present 
year. 

The  Chinese  Church  is  challenging  the  Mother  Church  by  gifts  which 
mean  a real  and  generous  contribution  because  they  mostly  come,  not  out  of 
abundance,  but  out  of  a poverty  so  extreme  as  to  be  difficult  for  us  to 
realise : such  gifts  as  the  £100  raised  by  the  Hokkien  Church  in  Singapore 
towards  the  cost  of  its  new  Church,  or  the  Chianghoa  surprise  subscription 
list  of  £60  towards  its  Church  Building  Fund.  Mr.  Hou  Teng  Thai’s 
£2,000  for  the  Swatow  Anglo-Chinese  College,  following  on  more  than  £600 
given  to  Dr.  Lyall  for  the  Swatow  Missionary  Hospital,  is  a challenge  as 
striking,  addressed  to  the  more  prosperous  members  of  our  Church.  The 
young  people  of  the  Church  are  face  to  face  with  their  big  effort  to  maintain 
the  whole  Suabue  work  by  raising  £1,000  a year.  They  are  entering  on  this 
task  with  courage  and  hope.  Our  friends  in  Scotland  do  not  mean  to  reduce 
their  assistance  even  in  their  great  difficulties.  Can  our  own  people  stay 
their  hands  1 1 

The  Missionaries,  thankful  for  the  multiplied  signs  that  God  is  with 
them,  adding  to  them  daily  men  and  women  whom  their  message  is 
leading  to  Christ,  beseech  that  the  Home  Church  shall  remember  before 
God  its  far-off  ambassadors.  Every  report  has  this  refrain : our 
brethren,  conscious  of  great  needs,  with  a great  work  to  be  done,  and 

1 It  may  be  well  to  mention  the  proportion  of  the  total  Mission  expenditure  which 
is  absorbed  by  home  charges,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  Mission  literature  circulated 
throughout  the  year.  The  home  charges  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  amount  to 
Vi  per  cent,  of  its  total  expenditure.  In  the  case  of  the  two  great  Societies  of  the 
Church  of  England  the  proportion  is  considerably  more.  Our  own  home  charges  do 
not  exceed  5%  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure. 
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many  adversaries,  telling  us  how  they  value  our  sympathy  and  our 
prayers.  And  if  the  Home  Church  could  be  brought  into  a concert  of 
believing  supplication  for  the  Mission  the  gold  and  the  silver  would  not 
be  withheld. 

A Lantern  Lecture  scheme  is  being  organised.  A band  of  lecturers  has 
been  enlisted— chiefly  from  amongst  our  younger  Ministers.  Each  of  them 
prepares  a lecture  to  accompany  a set  of  Mission  slides,  of  which  there  are 
already  seven  or  eight,  while  others  are  being  got  together.  Each  lecturer 
will  visit  Congregations  in  his  own  district  or  town- — a collection  being 
always  made.  The  scheme  has  been  started  and  next  winter  will  be  in  full 
operation,  with  happy  results,  it  is  confidently  expected,  in  the  spread  of 
information  and  interest  and  in  help  to  the  Mission  funds.  The  Mission- 
aries on  furlough  give  many  of  their  Sundays  and  week  evenings  to  the 
visiting  of  Congregations — gaining  friends  for  themselves  and  their  work 
wherever  they  go. 

The  Newcastle  Presbytery  has  just  had  a successful  Missionary  cam- 
paign— an  exchange  of  pulpits,  eight  public  meetings,  a conversazione  of 
Mission  workers.  In  a number  of  the  other  Presbyteries  meetings  and 
exchange  of  pulpits  are  arranged — public  meetings  in  Alnwick  or  Morpeth, 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  the  Queen's  Hall  meeting  in  London,  for 
example.  And  for  such  meetings  the  Committee  is  always  ready  to  provide 
speakers.  The  Secretary  took  part  in  the  Newcastle  meetings,  and  has  visited 
44  Congregations,  holding  a conference  after  each  public  service  with  the 
Church  officers,  the  Sunday  School  teachers,  Mission  collectors,  and  other 
friends.  He  was  able  to  reach  38  of  the  Sunday  Schools  connected  with  the 
Churches.  All  this  work  must  bear  fruit  in  that  knowledge  and  Missionary 
conviction  which  are  the  sure  sources  of  Missionary  liberality. 

Our  brethren  on  the  field  do  not  conceal  their  disappointments,  the 
misgivings  with  which  they  think  of  some  of  those  who  worship  in  the 
native  Congregations,  or  are  even  enrolled  amongst  the  workers — the 
falls  or  the  slackened  zeal  of  not  a few  who  were  once  full  of  promise.  Yet 
they  do  call  on  the  Church  to  rejoice  with  them  over  many  undoubted 
conversions,  and  especially  at  this  time  in  the  blessed  quickening  of 
preachers  and  Congregations  at  many  of  our  300  stations.  Faith  in  the 
genuine  progress  of  the  work  without  exaggerated  expectations  should 
be  the  mood  of  the  Church.  ‘ First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear,’  is  Christ’s  programme  of  the  movement  forward 
of  His  cause — slow  it  may  be,  but  real. 

‘ The  blade  ’ : Such  a convert  as  the  woman  of  whom  Miss  Graham 
tells — an  old  body  applying  for  baptism,  who  could  not  even  answer  the 
question,  ‘Are  there  more  Saviours  than  One  ? ’ but  who  said,  ‘ What  I do 
know  is  that  Jesus  died  for  me,  and  I am  trusting  Him.’ 

‘ The  ear  ’ : Surely  we  see  it  crowning  the  stalk  in  the  Chinaman  who 
said  of  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and  with  a voice  breaking  with  emotion,  ‘Even  if 
there  were  no  heaven  and  no  hell,  how  could  we  sin  against  such  love  1 ’ He 
was  echoing  the  hymn  we  sometimes  sing  : — 

My  God,  I love  Thee,  not  because 
I hope  for  heaven  thereby, 

Nor  yet  because  who  love  Thee  not 
Are  lost  eternally. 


NAOGAON  : LISTENING  TO  THE  PREACHING  ON  MARKET  DAY. 


RAMPORE  BOALIA  : THE  CAMP  DISPENSARY. 


SIAU-LANG:  A BLIND  OLD  LADY  OF  78  YEARS,  BAPTIZED  ON  NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  (SHE 
WALKS  TO  AND  FROM  CHURCH.  8 MILES  IN  ALL,  EACH  LORD'S  DAY). 


SWATOW:  A WARD  GATE,  SHUT  AT  SUNSET. 
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‘And  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.’  We  may  not  wonder  if  it  does  not 
often  appear  in  the  Mission  Churches — saintly,  gracious,  beautiful 
Christian  character.  But  it  is  being  born.  Some  of  these  ‘ first-century 
Christians’  are  marvellously  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  No!  We 
do  not  declare  that  we  find  full-grown  Christian  manhood  in  all  the 
martyrs  of  the  sad,  bright  year  of  the  Boxer  massacres.  As  in  Rome  in 
the  first  Christian  centuries,  so  in  China  in  the  summer  of  1900,  some- 
times those  who  had  been  poor  Christians,  slack,  cold,  did  not  flinch 
from  the  test  of  fire  and  sword.  But  we  see  the  coming  of  the  corn  in  the 
ear,  say,  in  such  a man  as  the  Evangelist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Campbell 
Brown  a day  or  two  on  a recent  tour,  a converted  opium  sot,  dragged 
out  of  a foul  pit  of  miserable  degradation,  who  has  now  a very  passion 
for  souls,  who  refuses  money  for  his  services  to  the  Missionary,  but  asks 
this  payment  instead,  ‘ Pray  for  me,  pray  for  me.’  If  only  all  the 
Lord’s  people  were  as  far  ‘ ben  ’ as  Lo-chu  ! Is  it  not  honour  un- 
speakable to  be  bid,  as  we  are,  to  labour,  pray,  give,  for  a work  whose 
results  can  be  stated  in  the  very  terms  of  the  Lord’s  own  prophecy — the 
blade,  the  ear,  the  full  corn  ? 

Submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  by 

ALEXANDER  CONNELL,  Convener. 

WILLIAM  DALE,  Secretary. 


MINISTERIAL  MISSIONARIES. 

Arrival  on  the 

Mission  Field.  Station. 


Rev.  W.  McGregor,  M.A.,  D.D. 

„ *William  Campbell,  F.R.G.S. 

„ *John  C.  Gibson,  M.A.,  D.D. 

,,  *Thomas  Barclay,  M.  A. 

„ *Henry  Thompson  ... 

,,  *Donald  Maclver,  M.A. 

„ *J.  A.  Bethune  Cook 
,,  *Wm.  Riddel,  M.A.,  M.D.,C.M.  Abd. 
,,  ^Patrick  J.  Maclagan,  M.A.,  D.Phil. 
„ *Murdo  C.  Mackenzie 
,,  Duncan  Ferguson,  M.A.  ... 

,,  *George  M.  Wales  ... 

„ *J.  Steele,  B.A. 

,,  *C.  Campbell  Brown 
„ Campbell  N.  Moody,  M.A. 

,,  Andrew  Bonar  Nielson,  M.A. 

,,  *James  Beattie,  M.A. 

„ *David  Sutherland  ... 

„ Hope  Moncrieff,  M.A. 

„ *William  J.  Hamilton 
,,  ^Garden  Blaikie,  M.A. 

„ William  Murray,  M.A. 


1861.  Amoy. 

1871.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1874.  Swatow. 

1874.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1877.  Amoy. 

1879.  Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 
1881.  Singapore. 

1881.  AVukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 

1888.  Swatow. 

1889.  Samho,  N.  Hakkaland. 

1889.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1890.  Amoy. 

1892.  Swatow. 

1893.  Chinchew. 

1895.  Chianghoa,  Formosa. 
1895.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1897.  Changpu. 

1898.  Suabue. 

1898.  Engchhun. 

1901.  Rampore  Boalia,  Bengal. 
1901.  Chaochowfu. 

1901.  Singapore. 
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Rev.  Alan  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A. 

1902. 

Chinchew. 

„ Horace  F.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D.  ... 

1903. 

Swatow. 

,,  Stephen  Band,  B.A. 

1903. 

Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 

„ H.  W.  Oldham  

1904. 

Amoy. 

MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES. 

Arrival  on  the 

Mission  Field. 

Station. 

*Peter  Anderson,  L.R.C.P.  & S.  Edin.  ... 

1878. 

Takow,  Formosa. 

^'Alexander  Lyall,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin. 

1879. 

Swatow. 

John  F.  McPhun,  M.B.,  C.M.  Glasg.  ... 

1882. 

Samho,  N.  Hakkaland. 

* Philip  B.  Cousland,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin.  ... 

1883. 

Chaochowfu. 

*B.  Lewis  Paton,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin. 

1889. 

Chinchew. 

*Muir  Sandeman,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M.  Edin. 

1894. 

Suabue. 

David  Landsborough,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M. 

Edin. 

1895. 

Chianghoa,  Formosa. 

*J.  Preston  Maxwell,  M.B.,  B.S.  Lond., 

F.R.C.S 

1899. 

Engchhun. 

*J.  Laidlaw  Maxwell,  Jun.,  M.D.,  BJ3. 

Lond.  ... 

1901. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

*John  A.  Macdonald  Smith,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

Edin. 

1901. 

Rampore  Boalia,  Bengal. 

Robert  Morison,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin. 

1902. 

Rampore  Boalia,  Bengal. 

G.  Duncan  Whyte,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin. 

1903. 

Swatow. 

J.  Howard  Montgomery,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

Edin. 

1904. 

Changpu. 

MISSIONARY  TEACHERS. 

*Mr.  William  Paton 

1881. 

Swatow. 

*Mr.  H.  F.  Rankin 

1896. 

Amoy. 

*Mr.  Frederick  R.  Johnson 

1901. 

Tainan,  Formosa. 

Amoy. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  P.  Anderson,  M.A. 

1904. 

* The  asterisk  before  a name  in  the  above  lists  indicates  a married  Missionary. 
The  wives  of  the  Missionaries  have  always  been  efficient  mission  workers. 


WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  MISSIONARIES. 


Miss  Catherine  M.  Ricketts 
Miss  Georgina  J.  Maclagan 
Miss  Eleanor  Black 
Miss  Jessie  Johnston 
Miss  Annie  E.  Butler 
Miss  Joan  Stuart 
Miss  Mary  Harkness 
Miss  Lilias  Graham 
Miss  Margaret  Barnett  ... 
Miss  Helen  Lecky 
Miss  Janet  Balmer 
Miss  Lydia  Ramsay 
Miss  Annie  N.  Duncan  ... 
Miss  Margaret  B.  McGregor 
Miss  Amy  Noltenius 


1878.  Chaochowfu. 

1882.  Changpu. 

1885.  Swatow. 

1885.  Amoy. 

1885.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1885.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1887.  Swatow. 

1888.  Chinchew. 

1888.  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1889.  Changpu. 

1890.  Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 
1890.  Chinchew. 

1893.  Chinchew. 

1893.  Amoy. 

1897.  Changpu. 
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Miss  Margaret  Ross 

Miss  Alice  Laidler 

Miss  M.  Catherine  Usher 

Miss  Mary  Ewing 

Miss  Jeanie  Ewing 

Miss  Marion  M.  Keith 

Miss  Helen  Gordon 

Miss  Isabella  E.  Brander  . . . 

Miss  Margaret  E.  MacArthur 

Miss  E.  Constance  Gillhespy 

Miss  J eannie  Lloyd 


1897.  Engchhun. 

1897.  Wukingfu,  S.Hakkaland. 

1898.  Amoy. 

1898.  Engchhun. 

1898.  Engchhun. 

1899.  Wukingfu,  S.  Hakkaland. 

1901.  Amoy. 

1902.  Swatow. 

1902.  Chinchew. 

1902.  Chaochowfu. 

1903.  Tainan,  Formosa. 


W.M.A.  MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES. 

Arrival  on  the 

Mission  Field.  Station. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Paton,  L.R.C.P.  & S.  Edin.  1899.  Chinchew. 

Miss  Margaret  Edith  Bryson,  M.B.,  Cli.B. 

Glasg.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1904.  Engchhun. 

Miss  Nina  H.  Beath,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Edin....  1905.  Swatow. 

The  Mission  Staff  numbers  26  Ministerial  Missionaries,  13  Medical 
Missionaries,  4 Missionary  Teachers,  27  wives  of  Missionaries,  29  W.M.A. 
Ladies  (including  3 Lady  Doctors)  ; resident  at  14  centres. 

N.B.  Postal  Addresses  : — 

For  Amoy. — Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Chinchew. — Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Engchhun. — Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Changpu. — Amoy,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Swatow. — Swatow,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Suabue. — Suabue,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Chaochowfu. — Swatow,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Wukingfu. — Swatow,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Samho. — Swatow,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

,,  Tainan. — Tainan,  Formosa,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Takow. — Takow,  Formosa,  via  Hong  Kong. 

„ Cliianghoa. — Shoka,  byTamsui,  Formosa,  vid  Hong  Kong. 

„ Singapore. — Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

„ Rampore  Boalia. — Rampore  Boalia,  Bengal,  India. 

[Put  “ English  Presbyterian  Mission  ” after  the  Missionary's  name. J 

Postage  of  letters  : 1 d.  per  half- ounce  to  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Hong  Kong. 
From  Amoy  and  Swatow  a Mission  messenger  carries  the  mails  to  the 
inland  centres.  To  Singapore  and  Rampore  Boalia  also  the  letter  postage 
is  lrf.  per  half-ounce.  To  Suabue  and  Formosa  the  letter  postage  is  2\d. 
per  half-ounce. 


MEDICAL  MISSION  STATISTICS,  November  1,  1903,  to  October  31,  1904. 
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| Name  of  Station 

CHINA. 

Fuhkien  Province  : 
Engchhun  1 
Chinchew — General 
Hospital 

Chinchew — W.M.A. 

Hospital 

Changpu 1 ... 

Canton  Province  : 
Swatow  — General 
Hospital 

Swatow  — W.M.A.  ! 
Hospital 2 

Chaochowfu  ...  J 

Suabue 7 

Wukingfu  ...  ...  | 

FORMOSA  : JAPAN. 
Tainan  

Takow 4 

Chianghoa  (six  % 

months)  ! 

Toasia  (four  [ 

months)  > 

INDIA. 

Rampore  Boalia, 
Bengal 

Totals  
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Growth  of  Membership,  November  1,  1903,  to  October  31,  1904. 


Centres 

S O 

I § 05 

i £ m 

3 j 

o O 

o 

Adult  Baptisms 

Admitted  to  Com- 
munion (Baptized 
in  Infancy) 

Received  by 

Certificate  and 

Restored 

to  Communion 

Total 

Received 

Net  Increase 

! Communicants, 
Oct.  31,  1904 

Members  under 
Suspension 

Baptized  Children 

Total  Member- 

ship, Adults 
and  Children 

j Children  baptized 

! during  the  year 

China  : — 

Amoy 

2,315 

185 

28 

2 

215 

120  1 

2,435 

65 

1,431 

3,931 

in 

Swatow  2 ... 

2,393 

174 

14 

(2)3 

(190) 

(30)  ’ 

(2,423) 

114 

(1,200)  (3,737) 

117 

South  Ilak- 
kaJand4  ... 

800 

(90) 

(10) 

(6) 

(106) 

84 

884 

(44) 

(480)  (1,408) 

(45 

North  Hak- 
kaland ... 

85 

24 

2 

1 

27 

20 

105 

(7) 

(45) 

(157) 

14 

Japan : — 
Formosa  ... 

2,553 

208 

21 

37 

266 

150  1 

2,703 

157 

2,104 

4,964 

192 

Stbaits  Set- 
tlements 
Singapore  ... 

290 

17 

31 

48 

1 ’ 

291 

(30) 

187 

478 

20 

India  : — 

RamporeBoa- 
lia,  Bengal 

16 

9 

7 

29 

| 

(de- 

crease) 

Totals 

8,452 

C98 

75 

77 

852 

396 

8,848 

417 

5,447 

14,704 

499 

1 The  Amoy  Churches  and  the  Formosa  Churches  each  lost  75  members  by  death  during 
the  year. 

- The  Swatow  figures  are  for  the  year  January  1 to  December  31,  1903.  The  Communicant 
membership  at  December  81,  1908,  is  not  reported. 

s The  figures  within  brackets  are  estimates,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The 
net  increase  of  30  set  down  for  Swatow  is  for  the  two  months  November  1 to  December  81. 

1 The  Hakkaland  figures  are  incomplete. 

5 The  Singapore  Chinese  population  is  migratory.  There  were  40  removals  of  Communi- 
cants during  the  year  and  7 deaths.  The  membership  at  October  81,  1903,  was  reported  last 
year  to  be  261.  This  year  it  has  been  set  down  as  290.  Possibly  there  is  some  confusion  here, 
and  the  net  Singapore  increase  may  really  have  been  30  instead  of  1. 

NATIVE  WORKERS  AND  CONGREGATIONS. 


- 

Ordained 

Ministers. 

Pastorates. 

5 

V 

O) 

u 

Ph 

|| 

&>  £ 
£ 

5 

O 

o 

U ‘-5 

5 

O 

o 

Is  cS 
o « 

c 

O 

o 

W 

7? 

o 

cj 

A 

CJhapel- 
Keepers. 
Teachers  in 
Mission 
Schools. 

tfj  o 8? 

>!  o 

ci  H W 

Native  Staff  in 
Anglo-Chinese 
Colleges. 

o 

3W 

< 

Hospital 

Students. 

i 

o 

> 

3 

5 

Colporteurs,  j 

China 

Amoy  . 

18 

17 

41 

51 

3G 

87 

38  48' 

2 

10 

4 

9 

Swatow 

9 

10 

45 

18 

54 

72 

— 

— 

10  32 

1 

— 

5 

26 

— 

Hakkaland  . 

3 

2 

40 

13 

26 

39 

— 

— 

10  30 

1 

— 

2 

11 

2 

Japan  : 

Formosa 

3 

3 

3G 

3G 

45 

81 

87 

Ill 

3 2G 

3 

— 

7 

0 

— 

Straits  Settle- 
ments 

Singapore  . 

2 

2 

0 

7 

4 

11 

— 

— 

G 3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

India  : — 

Rampore  Boalia . 

— 

0 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

~j  - 

— 

— 

3 

— 

1 

— 

Totals  . . . . 

35:* 

34J 

168 

125 

166 

291 

87 

in 

67s  139 

7 

10 

21 

4G 

4 

3 

' Including  the  Central  Station  of  each  Pastorate.  An  organised  Congregation  lias  at  least  two  officers 
either  two  Elders  or  an  Elder  and  a Deacon. 

3 In  some  cases  the  preachers  conduct  the  Schools  in  connection  with  their  Churches. 

3 Besides  the  Pastors  of  Congregations,  the  College  Tutors  in  Swatow  (Rev.  Lau-Chek-iong),  and  in 
Wukingfu  (Rev.  Phang  Khi-fung),  as  well  as  the  two  Missionaries  maintained  by  the  Amoy  Churches  (Rev. 
Na  Ju-khoe  in  Tong-san  Island  and  Rev.  Lim-Po-tek  in  the  island  of  Quemoy),  are  ordained  ministers. 

4 In  Amoy  one  pastorate,  and  in  Swatow  two,  are  vacant.  A good  many  new  pastorates  are  now  in  process 
of  formation. 

3 The  chapel-keepers  often  do  evangelistic  work. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  NATIVE  CHURCHES. 


— 

Total 

Communicant 

Membership 

Average 
per  Member 

China  : — 

Amoy  ...... 

$10,221  1 

2,435 

$4£ 

Swatow  ..... 

$11,251  2 

2,423 

$4| 

Hakkaland 

$2,208 

989 

$2i 

Japan  : — 

Formosa  ..... 

$8,081 

2,703 

Nearly  $3 

Straits  Settlements  : — 

Singapore 

$2,837 

291 

m 

India  : — 

Rampore  Boalia  .... 

— 

7 

— 

Totals  ...... 

$34,518 3 

8,848 

$3£j 

1 The  Amoy  contributions  include  $ 1 1 ,259  of  School  fees. 

2 The  Swatow  contributions  include  $280  of  High  School  fees,  and  $678,  the  fees  in 
the  Boys’  Primary  Schools. 

3 The  contributions  for  the  Missions  manned  and  maintained  by  the  Native  Churches 
are  as  follows:— The  Amoy  Missionary  Society,  $685;  Swatow,  $361;  Hakkaland, 
$98  ; Formosa,  $271 ; and  Singapore,  $163. 
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MINUTE  OF  SYNOD. 

At  London , and  within  Regent  Square  Church , 
on  Thursday,  the  4 th  day  of  May, 
1905,  at  Six  o’cloch,  p.m. 

The  Synod  called  for  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Missions,  which  was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Connell,  Convener. 

On  his  motion,  it  was  resolved  as  follows : — 

The  Synod  receives  the  Report  with  thanks  to  the  Committee. 

The  Synod  records  with  deep  sorrow  the  removal  by  death  during 
the  year  of  two  devoted  and  successful  missionaries,  Dr.  Howie,  of 
Changpu,  and  Mr.  George  Ede,  missionary  teacher  in  Hakkaland,  and 
offers  its  sincere  sympathy  to  their  relatives.  The  Synod  also  expresses 
its  regret  at  the  resignation,  for  reasons  of  health,  of  Dr.  Cross,  and 
records  its  appreciation  of  his  conspicuous  and  faithful  labour  in 
Engchhun. 

The  Synod  offers  its  cordial  welcome  to  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Oldham 
and  Dr.  J.  Howard  Montgomery,  who  have  already  joined  the  stab  on 
the  field ; and  also  to  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  M.A.,  of  Kelso  United 
Free  Church,  a former  member  of  the  Mission,  and  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Paton,  B.A.,  who  sail  for  the  field  in  the  autumn. 

The  Synod  gives  thanks  to  God  for  His  continued  blessing  on  the 
Church’s  Mission  in  the  Far  East,  as  evidenced  by  increased  member- 
ship, numerous  inquirers,  and  educational  advancement ; and  for  His 
special  grace  revealed  this  year  in  manifest  signs  of  revival  in  the 
daughter  Church. 

The  Synod  hears  with  equal  gratitude  of  the  success  that  continues 
to  attend  the  work  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association,  and  records 
its  deep  sense  of  the  abounding  zeal  and  devotion  alike  of  the  W.M.A. 
workers  at  home  and  of  their  agents  in  the  field. 

The  Synod  rejoices  to  hear  of  the  growth  of  interest  in  Missions 
among  the  young  people  of  the  Church,  commends  the  noble  and 
courageous  efforts  of  the  Christian  Endeavour  Societies  on  behalf  of  the 
Suabue  field,  thanks  the  children  for  their  loyal  help  to  Formosa,  and 
wishes  all  success  to  the  recently  created  Girls’  Auxiliary. 
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The  Synod  records  its  special  gratitude  to  friends  in  Scotland  for 
unceasing  and  generous  financial  help,  even  in  their  time  of  sore  trial  ; 
and  to  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  United  Free  Church  for 
various  acts  of  kindly  helpfulness  during  the  year. 

The  Synod  also  records  its  thanks  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  and  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  for  generous  help  in 
the  provision  of  colporteurs  to  work  under  our  missionaries  in  China, 
Formosa,  and  Singapore,  and  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society  for  its 
grant  in  aid  of  the  distribution  of  Christian  literature  in  Formosa. 

The  Synod  hears  with  deep  interest  of  the  auspicious  gathering  of 
the  first  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  India,  and  gives  a 
cordial  sanction  to  the  entrance  of  its  missionaries  into  the  proposed 
Presbyterian  Church  of  China,  whose  formation  may  be  finally  resolved 
on  during  the  present  year. 

The  Synod  approves  the  negotiations  of  the  Committee  with  the 
United  Free  Church,  relative  to  a fedei’ation  of  the  Rampore  Boalia 
Mission  with  the  Bengal  work  of  that  Church  ; accepts  with  gratitude 
the  generous  response  made  to  the  Committee’s  request,  and  encou- 
rages the  missionaries  at  Rampore  Boalia  to  labour  on  with  renewed 
hopes  of  visible  success. 

The  Synod  authorises  the  Committee,  in  the  matter  referred  to  it, 
relative  to  the  granting  of  Presbyterial  powers  for  certain  purposes  to  the 
Mission  Councils  in  China  and  Formosa,  on  full  information  to  confer 
with  the  Committee  on  Law  and  Historical  Documents,  and  to  bring  up 
a Report  to  next  Synod. 

The  Synod  rejoices  to  know  of  the  continued  prosperity  that  attends 
the  great  Livingstonia  Mission  of  the  United  Free  Church,  and  again 
commends  Livingstonia  to  the  liberality  of  our  own  Church. 

Finally,  the  Synod  would  press  on  all  the  members  of  Congregations 
the  urgent  need  of  an  addition  of  s62,000  at  least  to  the  present  income 
of  the  Mission  if  partial  abandonment  is  to  be  averted ; thanks  all 
devoted  helpers  for  the  tireless  labours  of  the  past ; and  confidently 
commends  the  whole  work  to  the  favour  of  God. 


I 
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THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  FUND  in  account  with  the 
TREASURERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  Fur  Year  to  December  31,  1901.  Cr 


Payments. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Receipts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Salaries  of  Missionaries 

12,572 

18 

1 

Congregations  

*8,985 

2 

6 

Amoy 

1,206 

17 

8 

Sunday  Schools  

2,433 

10 

1 

Swatow  

926 

15 

6 

Edinburgh  Committee  of 

Hakka 

738 

4 

0 

Scottish  Auxiliary  

2,369 

0 

0 

Samhopa  

280 

0 

0 

Legacies  

1,091 

6 

1 

Formosa  

572 

19 

3 

Donations 

1,952 

6 

9 

Chianghoa 

Singapore 

251 

15 

3 

Dr.  Barbour  for  Mr.  Rankin’s 

Salary 

285 

0 

0 

466 

3 

5 

Mrs.  Barbour  for  Work  in 

India 

232 

7 

11 

Singapore  

225 

0 

0 

Passage  Money 

1,074 

10 

6 

The  London  Missionary  Society 

Travelling  Expenses  of  Mission- 

for  Mr.  H.  J.  P.  Anderson’s 

aries  and  Deputies  (at  home) 

128 

9 

A 

Salary  

200 

0 

0 

Outfit 

390 

0 

0 

Interest : — 

Penang  

20 

0 

0 

Barbour  Bequest 

333 

2 

o 

Home  Charges 

1,295 

2 

4 

Burnside  Bequest 

85 

15 

10 

Swanson  Fund 

Deposit  for  hire  of  Queen’s  Hall 

13 

10 

0 

Sturge  Bequest  and  “ Workin 
Balance  Fund  ” 

~> 

496 

16 

0 

for  April,  1905  

18 

7 

6 

For  Support  of  Cot  

7 

12 

2 

Missionary  Meetings  

Transfer  from  Sturge  Bequest 

70 

9 

3 

to  meet  “special"  payments 

in  previous  year  

200 

0 

0 

18,735 

0 

10 

Transfer  from  Working  Balance 

Account 

1,452 

19 

11 

£20,188 

0 

9 

* 

£20,188 

0 

9 

* Exclusive  of  £56  11s,  5d.  contributed  for  the  Livingstonia  Mission. 
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THE  FOEEIGN  MISSIONS  FUND: 

For  Year  to 


To  Payments  : — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

„ Chaochowfu  Mr.  Blaikie's  House 

550 

0 

0 

,,  ,,  ,,  Bunding  Site 

87 

0 

0 

,,  Douglas  Church  Repairs  : 

Expenditure  at  Amoy 

£65 

4 

5 

Balance  in  Amoy  Treasurer’s  hands  ... 

14 

15 

7 

80 

0 

0 

„ Re-rooting  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson’s  House 

115 

5 

0 

,,  Dr.  Riddel’s  House,  Wukingfu  ... 

100 

0 

0 

,,  House  Building  at  Sua  Bue  : 

Expenditure  at  Sua  Bue 

435 

14 

0 

Balance  in  Swatow  Treasurer’s  hands 

150 

3 

6 

„ Chin-chew  Middle  School : 

585 

17 

6 

Expenditure  in  Amoy 

186 

12 

0 

Balance  in  Amoy  Treasurer’s  hands 

32 

12 

9 

219 

4 

9 

Less  Balance  from  1903 

18 

14 

4 

— 

— 

200 

10 

5 

,,  Unsio  Church  Building  : 

Expenditure  at  Amoy 

51 

6 

6 

Balance  in  Amoy  Treasurer’s  hands  ... 

8 

13 

6 

— 

60 

O 

0 

„ New  Dispensary,  Rampore  Boalia 

200 

0 

0 

„ Hokkien  Church,  Singapore: 

Payments  in  Singapore 

622 

0 

4 

Less  receipts 

162 

1 

5 

459 

IS 

11 

Balance  in  Treasurer’s  hands,  Singapore 

66 

7 

7 

526 

6 

6 

Less  Balance  from  1903 

216 

16 

0 

,,  Charges  on  Mr.  Ellitson’s  Donation  : 

309 

10 

6 

Amoy  (in  Amoy  Treasurer’s  hands)  ... 

50 

0 

0 

Formosa 

50 

0 

0 

South  Hakka 

25 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

125 

0 

0 

„ Charge  on  Donation  of  a Friend  of  China  : 

Swatow  ... 

30 

0 

0 

,,  Part  Salary  of  Rev.  A.  S.  M.  Anderson,  Chinchew 

133 

6 

8 

,,  Cost  of  Printing  Self-Denial  Circulars 

56 

12 

8 

Balances  : — At  credit  of  : 


Amoy  Scholarships 

£929 

11 

7 

Sanitarium,  Formosa 

406 

5 

5 

Scheme  for  the  Blind 

1 56 

4 

6 

Eng-chhun  New  Hospital 

927 

9 

1 

Chianghoa  Hospital 

308 

0 

0 

Building  at  Rampore  Boalia 

251 

15 

9 

„ Hospital  at  Rampore  Boalia 

70 

0 

0 

School  Buildings  at  Chinchew 

100 

0 

0 

Hakka  Mission  Printing  Press 

37 

19 

11 

North  Hakka  Centre  : Hospital  and  Mission  House 

780 

15 

7 

Unsio  Mission 

275 

19 

3 

Church  Building  in  Swatow  District 

Mr.  Ellitson’s  Special  Purpose 

120 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

One  half  of  Mr.  Forrester’s  donation  for  additions 

to 

Swatow  College  and  High  School 

150 

0 

0 

Chaochowfu  New  House  in  the  City 

171 

16 

6 

Native  Church  Building  Fund 

157 

9 

1 

£ 


d. 


Audited  and  found  correct. 

ROBT.  A.  McLEAN  Sc  CO,  Chartered  Accountants,  Auditors. 
1 Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.Q.,  February  38,  1905. 


2,633  2 9 


4,918  6 8 
£7,551  9 5 


SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS. 

December  31, 1904. 
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Or. 


By  Balances  from  previous  years  : — 

At  credit  of : 

£ 

s 

d. 

Amoy  Scholarships 

929 

11 

7 

Sanitarium,  Formosa  ... 

406 

5 

5 

Scheme  for  the  Blind  ... 

156 

4 

6 

Engchhun  New  Hospital 

927 

9 

1 

Chianghoa  Hospital  ... 

308 

0 

0 

Building  at  Bampore  Boalia 

331 

15 

9 

„ Hospital  at  Rampore  Boalia 

270 

0 

0 

Chinchew  Middle  School  Buildings 

200 

10 

5 

Hakka  Mission  Printing  Press  ... 

37 

19 

11 

North  Hakka  Centre  ... 

413 

7 

11 

Salary  of  a Teacher  at  Chinchew 

133 

6 

8 

Mission  Premises  and  Hospital  in  Hakka-land 

367 

7 

8 

Unsio  Mission 

330 

14 

3 

Church  Building  in  Swatow  District 

15 

14 

5 

Mr.  Ellitson’s  Special  Purpose  ... 

200 

0 

0 

Special  Purpose  Swatow  Mission 

300 

0 

0 

Chaochowfu  New  House 

21 

16 

6 

At  debit  of : 

5,350 

4 

1 

Tainan  College .. . ...  ...  £15  19  0 

Maxwell  Memorial  Church,  Tainan  3 12  6 

— 

19 

11 

6 

By  Receipts  for  Special  Purposes  : — 

Westminster  College  Missionary  Society  for  Singa- 

pore  Scheme 

309 

10 

6 

Do.  for  High  School  in  Chinchew 

100 

0 

0 

A Friend,  Wood  Green,  for  Unsio  Mission 

5 

5 

0 

Chapel  Building  at  Haihong,  repaid  by  C.E.  Fund... 

„ Self-Denial  Contributions  and  Thank-Offerings  for 

Native  Church  Building  Fund  : 

Presbytery  of  Berwick 

i 

16 

9 

,,  Birmingham 

i 

1 

4 

,,  Bristol  ... 

2 

11 

0 

,,  Carlisle... 

11 

10 

7 

„ Durham 

0 

15 

0 

,,  Liverpool 

21 

10 

3 

„ London  North  ... 

79 

0 

0 

,,  London  South  ... 

52 

13 

8 

„ Manchester 

o 

5 

6 

,,  Newcastle 

19 

1 

0 

„ Northumberland... 

6 

15 

2 

,,  Yorkshire 

12 

1 

6 

„ Transfer  from  Sturge  Bequest  to  meet  Special  Expen- 

— 

— 

diture,  as  follows  : — Account  190-1 : 

Chaochowfu  New  House 

550 

0 

0 

,,  ,,  „ ,,  Bunding  Site 

Douglas  Church  Repairs 

87 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

Re-roofing  Dr.  Gibson's  House  ... 

115 

5 

0 

Dr.  Riddel’s  House,  Wukingfu  ... 

100 

0 

0 

Dr.  Sandeman’s  House,  Sua  Bue 

585 

17 

6 

Account  1903  : 

Tainan  College 

15 

19 

0 

Maxwell  Memorial  Church 

3 

12 

6 

Church  Building  in  Swatow 

97 

18 

11 

117 

10 

5 

Less  debited  to  Sturge  Account  now  charged  to 

Indian  Building  Account 

80 

0 

0 

£ s.  d. 


5,330  12  7 


414  15  6 

36  6 8 


214  1 9 


1,518  2 0 


37  10  5 
£7,551  9 5 


„ Balances  brought  dowD 
E.  & O.  E. 
December  31,  1904. 


...  £4,918  G 8 
JNO.  LEGGAT, 

Financial  Secretary. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOURERS’  FUND. 


( 84  ) 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR  SOCIETIES  in 

Dr.  For  Year  ended 


£ s d. 


To  Salary  of  Rev.  D.  Sutherland 

320  0 0 

„ „ for  portion  of  year,  Dr.  Muir  Sandeman 

280  0 0 

,,  Sua-Bue  Mission — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Salaries  of  9 Native  Preachers 

73 

11 

G 

„ 1 Teacher 

2 

9 

9 

„ 9 Chapel-keepers 

20 

5 

0 

„ 2 personal  Teachers  ... 

1G 

17 

6 

Travelling  Expenses 

33 

10 

11 

General  ,, 

6 

2 

8 

Rents,  Repairs,  Building  and  Furnishing  of  Chapels 

GO 

2 

5 

Dispensary  Expenses  (less  receipts) 

17 

14 

3 

„ Chapel  Building  at  Haihong 

36 

G 

8 

„ Boundary  Wall  at  Sua-Bue  ... 

100 

0 

0 

3G7 

0 

8 

Less  — 

Native  Contributions  to  Preaching  Fund  28  4 11 

School  fees  ...  ...  ...  3 0 7 

31  5 G 

335  15  2 

„ Medicines  for  Dr.  Sandeman  ...  ...  ...  34  2 9 

„ Home  Expenses  and  Cost  of  ‘ Quarterly  ’ ...  ...  24  1 3 

58  4 () 


„ Balances  forward  : — 
General  Fund 
H ospital  Fund 


1G  0 1 
...  1,0G0  9 G 


993  19  2 
1,076  9 7 


£2,070  8 9 


Audited  and  found  correct, 

ROBT.  A.  McLEAN  & CO.,  Chartered  Accountants , Auditoi'S. 
1 Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.,  February  28,  1905. 
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account  with  the  TREASURERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 


December  31,  1904.  Or. 


£ 

s. 

il. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Balances  from  last  year  : — 

General  Fund 

...  387 

3 

7 

Hospital  F und 

1,021 

4 

9 

1,40S 

8 

4 

Societies  for  General  Fund — 

Presbytery  of  Berwick 

5 

7 

2 

„ Birmingham...  . . 

4 

17 

9 

Bristol 

...  16 

5 

1 

,,  Carlisle 

9 

12 

0 

„ Durham 

...  16 

6 

0 

,,  Liverpool 

...  84 

4 

7 

,,  London  North 

...  173 

3 

10 

,,  London  South 

...  190 

16 

0 

,,  Manchester  ... 

9 

3 

3 

„ Newcastle  ... 

...  57 

3 

2 

„ Northumberland 

2 

4 

0 

,,  Yorkshire 

...  23 

9 

8 

592 

12 

6 

Societies  for  Hospital  Fund— 

Presbytery  of  Durham 

...  0 

9 

6 

„ London  South 

...  16 

0 

0 

„ Manchester  ... 

...  0 

6 

3 

„ Newcastle  ... 

3 

10 

0 

,,  Northumberland 

...  3 

0 

0 

23 

4 

9 

Donations,  &c.,  for  General  Fund  : — 

‘All  Nations’  Missionary  Union 

4 

0 

0 

Readers  of  ‘ All  Nations  ’ ... 

3 

8 

2 

A Friend  for  Sunshine  Bed 

...  3 

0 

0 

‘Hornsey’ 

1 

4 

0 

Sale  of  Postcards... 

3 

7 

6 

Marylebone  Rally 

...  4 

10 

0 

Liverpool  Rally... 

1 

3 

0 

Per  Miss  Mann — 

Miss  Carter 

0 

5 

0 

Many  Friends  ... 

5 

0 

0 

John  Craig,  Esq. 

0 

5 

0 

H.  C.  IX 

0 

5 

0 

Donald  Mackay,  Esq.  ... 

1 

0 

0 

George  Mackay,  Esq. 

1 

0 

0 

A Friend,  Glasgow 

1 

0 

0 

Small  Sums 

0 

16 

6 

— 

— 

9 

10 

6 

Donations,  &c.,  for  Hospital : — 

— 

30 

3 

2 

‘Anonymous’ 

...  5 

0 

0 

‘Anonymous’ 

6 

0 

0 

‘Anonymous’ 

6 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

£2,070 

8 

O 

Balances  brought  down  : — 

General  Fund 

...  16 

0 

1 

Hospital  Fund 

1,060 

9 

6 

£1,076  9 7 


E.  & 0.  E. 
December  31,  1 904. 


JNO.  LEGGAT, 

Financial  Secretary . 
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DONATIONS  AND  LEGACIES  TO  GENERAL 


Edinburgh  Committee  of  Scottish  Auxiliary  Associa- 
tion-per  R.  R.  Simpson,  Esq.,  W.S. 

,,  ,,  per  Readers  of  ‘ The  Christian’ 

Legacy — 

From  late  Miss  M.  E.  Bell  ... 

„ „ Mrs.  Davies 

„ ,,  Rev.  Dr.  Hood  Wilson 

Donations — 

Rev.  J.  L.  Ainslie,  for  China 
W.  Ainslie,  Esq.  (two  donations) 

Miss  Armstrong 
Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  ... 

Mrs.  Barnhill 
Mrs.  Agnes  Black 
James  Blackwood,  Esq. 

James  T.  Blair,  Esq.  ... 

Broomhaugh  Baptist  Church 
Chinchew  Hospital  on  account  of  Drugs 
A Country  Minister 
W.  Cox,  Esq.... 

S.  Craig,  Esq. 

‘ Didsbury  ’ ... 

Late  Mr.  George  Ede 
‘ A Friend,’  per  late  Robert  Wales,  Esq 
‘ A Friend,’ Claughton 
‘ A Friend  ’ ... 

‘ A Friend  ’ ... 

‘ A Friend  ’ ... 

‘ F.  E.  G.,’  Streatliam 
Late  Miss  M.  Geddes 
Glasgow  Foundry  Boys’  Religious  Society,  for  Re 
Dr.  Gibson’s  work,  Swatow 
Miss  Goodall 
Lady  Gray  ... 

‘Guernsey’  ... 

Isaac  Henderson,  Esq. 

Captain  Thomas  Howitt 
Mrs.  Hubbard,  for  work  in  Swatow 
Miss  Hurst,  ‘ In  Memoriam  J.  II.  and  R.  A.  II.’ 
Inverness  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  for  Wukingfu  Hospital 
Masters  Charlie  and  Harry  Johnson,  towards 
education  of  Leng-a 
James  JohnstoDe,  Esq. 

‘ The  King’s  Trumpeter  ’ 

John  Lamont,  Esq. 

Dr.  David  Landsborough 
John  Leckie,  Esq. 

Dr.  Agnes  S.  Lewis 
‘M’ 

‘ D.  M.  M.’  (two  donations) 

‘A.  Mel.’ 

Robert  A.  McLean,  Esq. 

Miss  Matheson 
Rev.  A.  Miller 
‘ A Minister’s  Widow  ’ 

‘ A Missionary  ’ 

Rev.  Charles  Moinet,  D.D. 


£ s.  d. 
2,2(19  0 0 
100  0 0 


541 

G 

1 

500 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

7 

4 

30 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

11 

0 

52 

10 

0 

50 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

GOO 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

GO 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2G 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

1G 

0 

0 

0 

4 

G 

1 

0 

0 

2 

16 

6 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

3 

0 

20 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

FUND. 

£ s d. 

2,369  0 0 

1,091  G 1 


Carried  forward 


. £1,196  5 4 


3,460  6 1 


( S7  ) 


Brought  forward 
Donations  (continued) — 

Rev.  C.  N.  Moody 
A.  Muir,  Esq. 

David  Murray,  Esq. 

‘M.  N.’ 

North  London  Presbytery,  Teas  Account,  1904 
Lord  Overtoun 
‘J.  P.’ 

Alex.  Paton,  Esq. 

W.  Grant  Paton,  Esq.  ... 

William  Paton,  Esq.  ... 

Thomas  Paton,  Esq.,  for  Rampore  Boalia 
‘ Presbus  ’ 

T.  E.  Quirk,  Esq. 

‘W.  R.’ 

The  Reyner  Trust  Fund 
John  Roxburgh,  Esq.  ... 

‘S.  H.  A.  P.’... 

‘Scotland’  ... 

Mrs.  Barclay  Scriven  ... 

John  Short,  Esq. 

David  Smith,  Esq.,  Withington 
Late  J.  C.  Stevenson,  Esq. 

J.  J.  Stewart,  Esq. 

‘H.  F.  W.’  ... 

James  Wallace,  Esq.  ... 

Miss  Watson,  for  Blind  Scheme 
James  White,  Esq. 

A Workingman’s  Thank-offering 
Z.  Y.  X. 


£ s.  d. 
1,196  5 4 


£ s.  d 
3,460  6 1 


150  0 0 
1 0 0 
10  0 0 

0 5 0 
2 18  5 

100  0 0 

1 0 0 
5 0 0 
2 2 0 
2 0 0 

0 4 0 
2 0 0 

10  0 0 
5 0 0 
40  0 0 
25  0 0 
100  0 0 
5 0 0 
10  0 
2 2 0 
205  0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
2 0 0 
5 0 0 

1 0 0 
20  0 0 

0 10  0 
25  0 0 


1,929  6 9 


Donations  towards  Dr.  Robert  Morison's  Salary , per 
Mrs.  Isa  M orison — 

Mrs.  T. 

Mr.  McG. 

Mrs.  M. 

Miss  C. 

A Friend 

South  Morningside  C.  E.  Society 
Mrs.  R. 

Mrs.  J. 

Children’s  Missionary-box 
Mrs.  Isa  Morison 


7 0 0 

4 0 0 
1 0 0 
2 10 
10  0 
1 0 0 

0 5 0 

0 10  0 

1 4 0 

5 0 0 


23  0 0 


Dr.  A.  II.  F.  Barbour,  for  Mr.  II.  F.  Rankin's  Salary  to 

April  30,  1905  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  285  0 0 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Barbour,  for  the  Work  in  Singapore  ...  ...  225  0 0 

The  LondonMissionary  Society,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  P.  Anderson's  Salary  200  0 0 


Total  . £6,122  12  10 


PRINTED  BY 

3POTTISW00DE  AND  CO.  LTD.,  HEW-STREET  SQUARE 
LONDON 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  CHURCH 


Only  five  hundred  pounds  of  the  additional  Mission  income  (£2,500)  asked 
for  a year  ago  was  obtained  in  1904,  and  that  solely  from  donations  and 
legacies.  Congregational  contributions  and  the  Juvenile  Fund  were  somewhat 
less  than  in  1 903.  The  result  was  a diminution  of  the  small  forking  Balance 
Fund  by  £1,453;  and,  to  prevent  the  disappearance  of  this  Fund  and 
disastrous  retrenchment  on  the  field,  £2,000  more  than  last  year’s  income 
must  be  provided  by  the  Church.  Happily,  the  commercial  depression  which 
probably  accounted  for  a decline  in  the  amount  raised  by  congregations  seems 
passing  away.  May  we  not  hope  that  increased  gifts  to  the  Mission  treasury, 
both  through  the  ordinary  congregational  channels  and  in  special  donations 
from  our  well-to-do  people,  will  be  a first  fruit  of  “better  times”?  There  is 
much  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of  the  Church : the  generosity  of  our  friends 
in  Scotland,  who,  in  the  year  of  their  own  great  trouble  and  anxiety,  sent  us 
considerably  more  than  in  the  previous  year;  the  wonderful  gifts  of  the 
daughter  Church  out  of  its  deep  poverty,  of  which  some  striking  examples 
are  cited  in  the  Report ; the  fact  that  Westminster  College  is  now  training 
men  of  marked  gifts  and  devotion  whose  hearts  are  in  the  Mission  field,  and 
whom  the  Church  cannot  refuse  to  send  forth  when  they  are  ready;  the 
gracious  revival  in  our  Chinese  Mission  field,  a renewed  proof  that  there  rests 
on  the  Mission  the  blessing  of  Qod ; the  call  for  preachers  and  teachers  which 
comes  to  our  Missionaries  from  every  corner  of  the  territory  they  occupy;  and 
then  also  the  splendid  enthusiasm  of  the  young  people  of  the  home  Church, 
who  in  their  many  Societies  intend  to  double  their  missionary  givings  so  as 
to  meet  the  enlarged  necessities  of  the  Suabue  district.  Surely,  with  such 
“ a cloud  of  witnesses  ” around  us,  we  shall  not  withhold  what  is  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  a Mission  whose  embarrassments  are  but  the  measure 
of  its  success  in  winning  souls  and  building  up  a living  Church. 


